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It is not one of the least pleasing 
evidences of the improvement which is 
gradually taking place in general know- 
ledge, that from those very presses 
which have for so many years poured 
forth the most insipid, nay sometimes 
the most offensive publications—publi- 
cations which, diffused by means of in- 
numerable circulating libraries, have 
stultified and tainted the young female 
mind in every town, village and hamlet 
in the island, now occasionally proceed 
works of a very opposite tendency— 
works calculated to excite in those into 
whose hands they may fortunately fall, 
a moral and an intellectual taste which we 
are persuaded will not permit them to 
return with their former relish to the 
trash by which their imaginations have 
been hitherto heated and corrupted— 
Of this description is the book under 
our consideration ; the merits of which 
justly entitle its fair author (whoever 
she may be) to rank with those able and 
amiable benefactors of their sex, and, 
through their sex, of ours, by whom the 
present age has been so happily distin- 
guished. 

The story of “ Woman,” has in it no 
very remarkable feature. Although suffi- 
ciently interesting for its purpose, it has 
apparently net engaged much of the at- 
tention of the author; and is merely the 
thread which sustains the pearls—the 
vehicle for the admirable exposition of 
character, and the still more admirable 
inferences from that exposition with 
which these two little volumes abound. 
It is one of their most powerful charms, 
that Virtue is not depicted with that 
austerity of visage by which so many 
moral painters have calumniated her 
beauty, and have qualified her to take 
the place of her antagonist in the distich 
of the poet: ; 

“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

Candour and good temper are the 
qualities most strongly insisted on; and 
in the domestic incidents, and mutual 
intercourse of several neighbouring but 
contrasted families, are found the means 
oe the inestimable value of 

qualities. Without enumerati 
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all the dramatis persone, or attempting 
to enter into any thing like an analysis 
of the work, we shall quote, for the gra- 
tification of our readers, a few of the 
passages which appear to us to be the 
most striking. 

Mrs. Egerton, the heroine of the tale, 
is thus described : 

Helena was one of those who believed 
that such innumerabl: affections were -en- 
grafted in the human heart—not to wither, 
unknown and unexerted, but to bestow the 
purest joys of life. She was bound on all 
sides to her fellow-creatures—by pity, by 
esteem, by gratitude, by love: every social 
incident called forth her friendly emotions ; 
the wants of a poor neighbour, the atten- 
tions of a rich one, the sorrows of the un- 
fortunate, the joys of the prosperous, the 
visit of an acquaintance, the letter of a 
friend—each and all were so many excite- 
ments of the animating and gratifying feel- 
ings of her benevolent heart. In sooth to 
say, there were no periods of stagnation in 
her breast; yet the current of sensibility 
ran not impetuously—now turbulent and 
irresistible, distorting by its violence every 
reflected image, now rushing from the rapid 
torrent to a still, waveless pool—no, it 
equably moved, as the gentle but ever- 
flowing stream, mildly but incessantly im- 
pulsed. 

But, with the tenderness and benevo- 
lence of this character, is united a firm- 
ness that enables it to repel every en- 
deavour to tempt it from the path of 
rectitude. The discomfiture of an attempt 
to seduce Helena from her conjugal 
fidelity, is thus narrated ; it is a fine pic- 
ture of a British wife. 

The coxcomb sought by every contri- 
vance art could devise, by every blandish- 
ment flattery could Suggest, to win that 
easy prey—a woman’s heart. He sighed 
or smiled, as she looked grave or gay— 
moulded his movements to every graceful 
attitude, modulated his voice to every 
varied feeling, talked of domestic happiness 
with rapture, deprecated the forms of 
society with asperity, and sometimes ven- 
tured to hint the delights of love returned. 
How he managed it we know not; but he 
evidently rather lost than gained ground by 
his assiduities, and had the misery to find 
most of his best speeches misconstrued. 
There was a calm sobriety in the manner, a 
steady good sense in the language, an intelli- 
gent expression in the eye of Mrs. Egerton, 
that baffled all his effrontery; and really, to 
do him justice, Adam Wronghead, Esq. had 
no small share of that quality. In short, 
at the end of a few mil wy the gentleman 
was compelled to beat a retreat, to rescue 
himself from the disgrace of capitulation ; 





instead of being the conqueror, he found 
himself the conquered; instead of having 
to boast his power, he had to feel her 
mercy; instead of gaining her heart, he 
found he had lost fis own. It was ever 
afterwards amusing to see the discomfited 
beau in the presence of the woman whose 
light love he had so confidently anticipated 
to gain—his eye sinking beneath her calm 
glance, his cheek reddening at her slightest 
comment. 


The reflections which immediately 
follow are full of important matter for 
female meditation : 


Mrs. Egerton is no favourite of ours, as 
may readily be supposed; her tame vir- 
tues being more calculated to embellish 
the spiritless scenes of domestic life, than 
to gild the pages of a novel. She did 
nothing worthy publicity—nothing that 
could be talked of; her favourite motto was, 
‘* Privacy is the sphere of woman.”—Her 
conduct, therefore, towards Adam Wrong- 
head, Esq. we can neither — nor jus- 
tify; for what harm can possibly arise from 
a wife giving gracious encouragement to 
the innocent familiarities of her bachelor 
po re vane on the arm of one, 
and striking another with her fan—looking 
grave when no harm is intended, to show 
she was thinking of what might have been 
intended; and laughing at palpable rude- 
hess, to prove her forgiving goodnature, 
with a laudable disdain of the maxim 
ascribed to Caesar—*‘ It is not enough 
for a woman to be virtuous; she must 
also appear so.”—We can recollect only 
two rather disagreeable consequences likely 
to ensue from such petty trifling. First, 
the chance of giving pain to a husband 
—and what woman of spirit cares for 
that? Nay, if the silly man chooses to be 
jealous, this is the best mode of curingfhim ; 
for since jealousy cannot exist without love, 
the deuce is in it if by destroying his love 
he will not also be cured of his jealousy.— 
Secondly, the general opinion that the most 
abandoned profligate will not presume to 
violate a female’s delicacy by a look, a 
word, an act, of undue freedom, if that 
female does not, by the before-mentioned 
levity, give licence and encouragement to 
his folly. Hence such pretty trifling is 
deemed too often the precursor of deeper 
error; and the woman who begins with 
excusing levity, too often finishes by parti- 
cipating guilt.—Perhaps it is as well for her 
to avoid both these chances ; the risk—of 
her husband’s peace and attachment—of 
her own virtue and happiness ! 


The dangerous illness of her beloved 
husband exhibits Mrs. Egerton as “a 
ministering angel.” Her fortitude, ago- 
nized as she is by the recent death of a 
darling child, and the faithful tender- 












a ick, oppressed fatigue 


ness W 
and anxiety, he perseveres in perform- 
ing all the kind offices to. which affec- 


tio BroeRy are delightfully pour- 
traye: * 


Ms, Knowlesdon had been admitted to 
thie Awalid, once for a few moments, at the 
taencement of his disorder, and had re- 
(39 overpowered by the shoek of be- 
ing bis emaciated figure, and of listen- 
. RBs incoherent plainings, that it was 
ifke he could musts resolution to re- 
visit; yet was Mr. Knowlesdon a 

an,'or, no, common fortitude—of athletic 
rane , Vigonons neryes, strong sense. After 
a protracted interval of refreshment from 
pak al scenes, he again entered the sick 
apartment. Mrs. Egerton was m her 
acdustomed place at the bile of the invalid, 
unceasingly employed in performing every 
Office of attentive kindness—adjusting the 
pitlpws, offering the cordial, chafing the 
hand, and, sustaining the aching brow, 
whispening hope, and smiling consolation. 
irs. Egerton, a feeble woman, rendered 
be “eg feeble. by watching and anxiety— 
) 











form, made yet more slender by 
atigue ynd. abatingnce—with no interryp- 
tions but those of deepened affliction, no 
change of scene to, revive, no retrospec- 
tions, to, gladden—herself the most inte- 
rested in the present misery, in the appre- 
hended. catagtrophe. 

. Knowlesdon watched, in nmte ad- 
miration, the incessant, the noiseless la- 
hours of ‘the unconscious Helena—the re- 
collection and promptitade of her numer- 
ous arrangementa for her hushand’s com- 
fort: his applausing reverie was closed. by 
the soft tones of her voice as, kneeling at 
the feet uf Montague, she looked, up to, ask 
whether she had:-rightJy adjusted: his foot- 
stool. Herdress was negligent ; her beauty 
was faded; no rose. blushed.op her cheek, 
no. cherry glpwed..on, her lips, no sparkle 
irradiated her.eye—siekness aud gloom sur- 
ronnded her figure, and sorrow and, lan- 
guor marked; every mpvement; yet never, 
in, the season, ef brightest loveliness, in 
every embellishment of geagefal attire— 
never, In, the midst, of, festivity and ele- 
ganee—-never had she appeared. so attrac- 
tive, so. respectalile : Mr. Knowlesdon felt, 
in ope moment, the full, worth of woman. 


A‘character strongly gpposed to that 
of Mrs, Egerton, is Lady Wronghead, 


longing to,the class of females, un- | 


happily too numerous, who imagine that, 
they are diaplaying all the. refinements 
of sensibility, when they are.in fact, only 
betraying the workings of egotism. The 
profound selfishness of beings of this de- 
scription is strikingly and dramatically 
exhibited :— 


The day ‘continued raw and gloomy. 
hady Wronghead, bs ct wneasy, 
prongunced, herself “*. miserably cold ;” 
Tesh fagots were piled. on the hearth, and. 
another Shawl thrown round, her form.— 
“Pray, Jack, shut the door—it is always 








ng. 
‘ He should have, Madam,’ replied Jack, 
‘ for he has been cooling himself these two 
hours, washing bottles in an outhouse ; he 
should have a fellow-feeling for you.’ 
Lady Wronghead was not talking about 


fellow-feeling. She rose to cross the hall ; 
her own maid was there, holding the honse- 
door partially open; and now asked if her 
ladyship woukl please to relieve that poor 
Negro—‘ He is cold, wet, hungry—a stran- 
ger, my lady.’ 

** Bless me, Margaret! where is your 
feeling? Don’t you see how the damp air 
blows in upon me? Shut the door, pray— 
| Never had woman such unfeeling servants !” 

Margaret shewed her feeling, and shut 
the door upon the unrelieved, cold, wet, 
'anid hungry stranger, who mournfully re- 


ished;” not however before Jack had 
thrown up the dining-room window, and 
ung a crown into his hat. 


We have soon afterwards a specimen 


of the good humour of this amiable 
dame :— ‘ 


The. dinner appeared. Lady Wrenghead 
found some fault in eve 
table. ‘* The sonp was too thick.” 

i ‘ You thought it too thin yesterday, my 
ve. 

‘«* | know that, Sir Gabriel; but though 
I don’t like it as thick as a pudding, that 
is no reason 1 should, have it as thin as 
water—there is reason in all things.” 

Sir. Gabriel knew that well; and he knew 
also that every general rule had some ex- 
ceptions—Lady Wronghead, for instance, 
= she any reason? But he went on eating 

is soup. 

“And that mutton—it is roasted to a 
chip !” 

'Ehe Baronet looked upon the exuding 
gravy, as. he poured half a dozen spgonfuls 
on. the slice destined for his better half— 
but he risked no reasoning. 

Jack carelessly exclaimed, ‘ You com- 
plained sadly ofthe under-done haunch last 
week, Mother.’ 

‘© Well, Sir, and is that any reason why 
this leg should be burnt to a cinder?” 

Reason again! The word bothered Sir 
Gabriel, as “ feeling” had in the mornin 
annoyed his son; and-he drank wine with 
Miss Patty, the hetter to gulp it down. 


The following passage is peculiarly 
whimsical and ingenious :— 


Laity Wronghead’s senses were so ex- 
qnisite, that they were always tormenting 
ther. Whether this is the service for which 
isenses are bestowed, is a question we leave 
to the discussion of opr sagacious readers 
—our present business is with Lady Wrong- 
‘head, 

“© ]- have sych an, unfortunate nose, I 
smell. every th in a mqment, and there 
is always some disagreeable scent to offend 
me; e.away those flowers, they are too 
sweet for me.—To be sure, mine is such an. 





‘unlucky taste; I can discover the slightest 


\tired “‘ to seek a shelter in a humbler | 


dish on the |}; 





unpleasant flavour. How you are eating 
those peaches, Sir Gabriel! they have a 
something, | know not what, that makes 
them very unpalatable; at least to my 
taste.—You all of you enjoyed the music 
last night. Well, that was so odd to me, 
for my ear was offended a hundred times. 
Jack, your blackbird must be removed; [ 
hear it sometimes, and its notes do so jar 
upon my ear.—Oh, my dear, I am sure 
that is your uncle in the park. My sight is 
|so remarkably clear; it is quite a misfor- 
tune to be so quick-sighted.—Indeed, Mr. 
| Twist, chilly as I am, I cannot buy a stuff- 
gown, my touch is so wretchedly suscepti- 
‘ble: IT cannot describe how, but [ should 
| have such a feel every time my hand fell on 
/my dress.” 

One, two, three, four, five—so many 
were the plagues of Lady Wronghead. ~ 


One of the ball-room artifices of a girl 
in her teens is very fairly exposed :— 


Susan Knowlesdon, bewildered with the 
gaiety of the scene, and with the number 
of strangers moving around her, was con- 
tinually recurring to, her uncle for informa- 
tion, ‘‘ My dear Sir, who is that gen- 
tleman?” 

Mr. Knowlesdon mistook the direction 
‘of her eye—‘ Mr. Barton, Susan.’ 

«© And who is that next to him?” 

* Lord Rochfort.’ 

The mistake. was complete—Susan had 
first looked at the peer, and last at the 
commoner. It happened (for odd things 
will sometimes happen) that both the gen- 
'tlemen, probably attracted by the pointed 
‘gaze of Susan’s bright eye, resolved to ask 
‘her hand for the ensuing dances. The 
‘brisk noble was however at her side much 
| before the tardy Mr. Barton. 

Under the impression of her recent mis- 
take, this however was a very unpalatable 
arrangement to the fair belle; she con- 
trived: therefore, at the moment, dexter- 
ously to avert her head from the suppli- 
cant, and laugliing immoderately at what 
was best known to herself, to give the sup- 
posed titled laggard time to approach. 

However adroitly practice enables young 
ladies to perform this manceuvre, yet they 
may ‘be assured that, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, the trick is seen through, and 
(the term is rather harsh) despised. Lord 
Roehfort, in a moment transformed from a 
gallant admirer to an exasperated con- 
temner, turned from the artful fair, and 
sought a more courteous damsel... Mr. Bar- 
ton led his triumphant partner to the 
dance. 

The Solicitor had marked: the whole 
transaction, and, with his usual incivility, 
exulted in what he was pleased to call the 
defeat of the cunning of his niece. At the 
end of the first dance, as Susan was seated 
regaling herself with the pretty nothings of 
the fancied Earl, Mr. Knowlesdon con- 
trived. to whisper in her ear, ‘ You have 
done wisely, Susan, in selecting a partner 
nearest your own rank.’ SZ 

“ ‘Am’ notdanding with Lord Rochfort?” 





exclaimed the dismayed Susan, 
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«No, child, no,’ responded the mali- 
cious lawyer; * you are. sitting still with 
Mr. Barton.’ 

Susan was electrified; her smiles vanish- 
ed, and a pouting lip and scorn-darting 
eye met the gaze of her hitherto enrap- 
tured partner. No longer courting his at- 
tention—no longer drawing her arm through 
his, in all the innocent frankness of guile- 
less beauty, the grocer’s grandson (Mr. 
Barton) began to wonder what had hap- 
pened. The second dance was heavily got 
through, and Susan retired from the fes- 
tive throng with the loss of a second ad- 
mirer. . 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





Osstano: being an attempt to ascertain 
the Battle Fields of Fingal in Ulster ; 
by the analogy of Names and Places 
mentioned in Ossian’s Poems. By Hugh 
Campbell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 53. 

This pamphlet is the consummation of 

that enquiry, a brief account of which 

was originally given in this Journal ; and 
surely, if scholars and men inquisitive into 
classical subjects have devoted them- 
selves tolong travels, and longer disqui- 
sitions, to investigate the Troad, and 
mark every. particular locality of the 

Trojan worth, it was not an unworthy 

pursuit in a Briton to attempt fixing a 

geographical site for the heroic exploits 

of Fingal. 

We shall not enter into the contro- 
versy upon the authenticity of Ossian: a 
controversy in which, we believe, both 
sides claim a complete victory. Assured 
we are, that Gaelic legends of great an- 
tiquity were, owing to the peculiar 
custom of hereditary Bardships, trans- 
mitted through many generations in the 
Highlands of Scotland; and how much 
or how little Mr. Macpherson did to 
connect these oral records is immaterial to 
the principal question of their existence. 
As it is unknown that that gentleman 
was ever in Ireland, and several of the 
places now brought forward are too 
obscure for general notice, whatever 
strength of argument pertains to the 
publication before us, js added with pure 
and undoubted force to the cause of the 
Ossianites, or believers in the reality of 
that sublime poet, and the scenes and 
persons described in his verse. 

Mr. Campbell lately proceeded to 
Ulster, and, especially in those districts 
of the province which lie opposite to the 
coast of Scotland, conceives that he has 
discovered the Battle Fields of Fingal 
in Ireland, mentioned in the poems of 
Temora, Darthula, Fingal, &c. and 
limited to a very confined space of terri- 


a in that country. He premises 
at 


Trenmore, the great grandfather of Fin- 





gal, had'two sons; Trathal, the grandfather 
of Fingal; and Connor, called by the Bards 
Connor the Great. He was elected king of 
all Ireland, and was the ancestor of that 
Cormac who sat on the Irish throne, when 
Swaran, king of Norway, invaded Ireland. 
The principal residence of this race of 
monarchs, we find, was at Te-mora in 
Ulster ! 


As the native princes did not concur 
in this election, it required all the aid of 
the Scottish relatives of the new dynasty 
to maintain it on even what may be 
called a provincial throne ; struggling 
with the surrounding independent chief- 
tains, or forming alliances with their 
families. Such were the objects of the 
expeditions ascribed to Fingal ; and the 
analogy of names to this day, and the 
correspondence of the existing scenery, 
proves to the writer’s mind beyond a 
doubt that he has clearly ascertained the 
site and identity of these celebrated songs 
of war. There is certainly something 
very curious in the coincidences. 


Ossian tells us that Temora was at the 
foot of the hill of Mora, which rose near 
the borders of the heath of Moi-lena, near 
the mountain Cromla. - - - - - - We are 
often told by the royal bard, that he rushed 
into Carmona’s bay, and into Tura’s bay ; 
thence we see frequent allusions to Cromla, 
Lena, and the lake of reedy Lego ; all ap- 
parently in the neighbourhood of these two 
places. - - - - - 

There is no difficulty whatever in ascer- 
taining the ancient Carmona to be the 
modern Carmony. 1t stands on the hill, a 
little from the shore, between Carrickfer- 
gus and Belfast, which Carrickfergus, there 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind, was 
the Tura of the ancients. [We do not find 
any direct or sound reasoning in support 
of this assumption.] Here commences that 
range of hills (which in the poems I take to 
have been called Cromleach, i.e. high hill) 
that extend in a south-west direction ; and 
after running as the boundary of the exten- 
sive and fertile valley of Ulster, through 
which flows the river Legon (reedy Lego,) 
the range terminates above Lochneagh 
(Lake of Roes,) at, or near, a place now 
called Cromlin, from the ancient Crom- 
leagh! The part of the range, however, 
which the Bard called Misty Cromla, I take 
to be that high hill of limestone whliich 
stands between Carmona and Belfast—that 
from three large and beautiful caves cut in 
the face of the rock or mountain, is now 
called Cavehill.* 

Having set up these land-marks with 
regard to Tura, Cromla, &c. the author 
proceeds to examine the adjacent country 
for localities to support his theory, and 
agree with the topography of Ossian. 





* The scene, if we mistake not, of the fine 
modern poem entitled “ Zhe Hild of Caves,’ by 
Mr. Read; reviewed some months since in the 
Literary Gazette-—Eb, 








Tardree, or Cairn-rie, he determines to 
be the ancient Mora, at the foot of which 
stood the city of Connor, where the moss 
ruins of an ancient castle are sti 
visible. Round this Connor or Te-mora, 
when the enemies of Belge or of Lochlin 
attempted to dethrone Cormac, the de- 
scendant of its founder, were the prin- 
cipal battles, during the life of Fingal, 
fought. In 1316 this castle was an an- 
tique ruin, and apparently coeval with 
Carrickfergus Castle: and the author 
puts the question of its Fingalian authen- 
ticity on rather a whimsical proposition, 
as addressed to those sceptics who ut- 
terly deny the existence of Ossian and 
all his heros. He says— 


Should any doubts be entertained as to 
the certainty of this castle having been the 
residence of some of the early potentates of 
this country, might we not a/se doubt the 
ruins shewn at Dunscaith in the Isle of 
Sky, and the stone to which Cachullin is 
said to have fastened his dog Luath? If 
one has the least foundation m truth, the 
other is more than equally founded. 


We cannot say but that this reminds 
us a little of the logic of Pompey and 
Master Froth, “ I hope here be truths ;” 
but we proceed to more pertinent argu- 
ments. 

Innumerable (says Mr. Campbell) are 
the four grey stones (the graves of the 
illustrious dead) which one discovers while 
travelling among these hills. : 

Moi-Lena, or Lena, moi signifying a 
hill, is marked as a district in Antrim, 
lying along the banks of Lochneagh ; 
and Lubar'’s stream as ‘the Six-mile 
water, which has thus quite lost its poeti- 
cal appellation. 

In all the poems in which the. royal 
bard speaks of Ireland, we observe that 
Cromla, Lena, Lego, and Lubar, supply 
similes, shelter, battle-fields, and hunting, 
to Fingal, and a haven for his shipping ! 
This is accounted for by the extent o te 
ridge of hills, Cromla and Lena, lying be- 
tween Carrickfergus Bay, and the Capital 
Connor. 


Tn a military point of view it is con- 
tended that in this direction the contest 
must have been carried on with sound 
discretion in regard to good positions, 
Lisburn is set down as the dwelling of 
Branno, the father of Everallin, whom 
Ossian married. ‘ I went in suit of the 
maid to Lego’s sable surge,’ says the 
Poet ; and his Commentator adds, “ T 
can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Legon has no sable surge, until 
we arrive on its banks in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisburn; there this beautiful 
river has several little falls, but between 
them and Belfast it runs smooth and 
placid as a lake.” . 
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Another proof is thus offered; Ossian 
writes— 

*« As the winds of night pour their dark 
ocean over the white sands of Mora, so 
dark advance the sons of Lochlin over 
Lena’s rustling heath.”—On the North- 
west end of the small chain of hills above 
Temora, (Connor,) is the hill of Mora, be- 
fore noticed, in whose immediate neigh- 
bourhood, on the road from Belfast to 
Connor, is a hill now called the Sandy 
Braes: an appellation evidently given by 
the Scottish settlers in that neighbourhood 
about the middle of the 17th century. The 
white sands on its summit render it a sin- 
gular hill, there being no one like it, in 
that respect, in the north of Ireland. This 
last citation is sutlicient to prove the cor- 
rectness of Ossian’s description of all the 
scenes in the neighbourhood of Connor, 
and to convince the most incredulous that 
he was particularly well acquainted with 
every conspicuous object around it, had 
there been no other proofs, of which every 
hour’s walk furnishes abundance. 

We presume that we have now quoted 
enough to illustrate the author's mode 
of treating this, to some, interesting, and 
to others idle question. We confess that 
we belong to the former class; and 
while we have occasionally been amused 
with the enthusiastic assumptions, of 
which there are a sprinkling in the 
pamphlet, we have felt our curiosity ex- 
cited by the curious analogies and mass 
of consistencies, the discovery of which 
has rewarded the writer's labours. It is 
true that we are too little acquainted 
with Ulster to be aware what objections 
may be urged to overturn the favourite 
hypothesis: as it stands made out, it 

to demonstrate, that 

Fingal’s progress in Ireland never ex- 
ceeded twenty miles from the coast of 
Ulster; and that, never to the Southward 
of Moi-leny, nor to the Westward of Connor 
(Temora ;) andLochneach(the lake of Roes.) 

Thence, after every struggle, he re- 
turned to his native Caledonia—and his 
son sung his rude exploits in verses, 
which are now repeated with enthusiasm 
in every language of civilized Europe. 

We take our leave by recommending 
this production as likely to afford an 
hour of entertaining reading, even to 
those who may care little about the au- 
thenticity or forgery of Ossian’s Poems. 
As His Majesty was said to dislike the 
great O at the a of names, we 
may hint our dislike to the little o added 
to the name of Ossian in the title. It 
has nothing Gaelic about it, and the bard 
did not deserve to be so Italianized. 





TriFies, imitative of the chaster style of 
Meleager. 12mo. pp. 48. London 1818. 

This is a very unassuming and very 

pleasant pul lication. Most of the poems 





it has collected into one small volume 
(so small indeed as hardly to merit that 
name,) have been printed before under 
another form and title; and are now re- 
edited “‘ from a desire of repairing the 
fault of youth, and erasing those pieces, 
whose glow of colouring dishonoured 
the first collection.” 

Of the twenty-two little compositions 
of which it consists, and which we can- 
not concede to the writer to be “ the 
produce of hours mispent at the uni- 
versity,” several, we are informed, “ owe 
nothing to Meleager but their cast of 
sentiment; others imitate their original 
throughout; and a few approach very 
nearly to translation.” We cannot at 
the moment refer to the valuable author 
of the Anthologia in order to distinguish 
these classes ; and, therefcre, being much 
gratified with the simple and affecting 
manner in which they are all executed, 
shall merely select specimens of the 
neat versification and poetical power with 
which the happy thoughts of antiquity 
are turned to modern interest. 


TO WOMAN. 

Abra yip wl” eno) ypdteras Oeds, 
Oh thou! by heaven ordain’d to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny ! 
From thy sweet lip one tender sigh,— 
One glance from thine approving eye,— 
Can raise or bend him at thy will, 

To virtue’s noblest flights, or worst extremes 
of ill! 


Be angel-minded ! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not passion’s lawless tide 
Thy better purpose sweep aside ; 
For woe awaits the evil hour, 
That lends to Man's annoy thy heav’n entrusted 
power. 


Woman! 'tis thine to cleanse his heart 

From every gross, unholy part; 

Thine, in domestic solitude, 

To win him to be wise and good ; 

His pattern, guide, and friend, to be, 

To give him back the heaven he forfeited for thee. 

“ The wounded Lark” is very pretty ; 
and “ 4 Calm” begins with the follow- 
ing delightful idea : 

There are no bounds between the sea and sky— 

Above, below, ’tis all one heavenly blue; 

The bird that sports around our little mast, 

Seems sporting in the lucid waters too. 

Taken altogether, however, we think 
the verses entitled “ Spring,” are as 
beautiful as any in the number, and 
without dwelling too minutely on so 
brief a production, we conclude by ex- 
tracting them. 


He comes, to liberate the earth, 
* With healing on his wing ;’ 
And Joy leaps up, and Love, and Mirth, 
To grect the infant Spring !— 
Where’er the beauteous wanderer treads, 
Herb and flower put forth their heads, 
To court his life-inspiring kiss ;— 








AND 


And, hark! the wild-bird’s roundelay 
Proclaims aloud from every spray 
The age of love and bliss. 


Alas! how cold, how dull the heart, 
That leaps not to the Spring ! 

That feels not every nobler part 
Alive, and blossoming ! 

Thou, Lamia, dearly lov’st to rove 

Along the mead, the vale, the grove, 
And feast on nature's ecstasy ; 

Yet still with stern, unpitying face, 

Canst on thy lover’s anguish gaze, 
And let him droop and die. 

Our readers will observe, that entire 
simplicity, devoid of ornament, is the 
precominant feature in these pieces: 
they at the same time display a classical 
taste which we hope to see developed 
more at large on future and greater 
works. The dedication is to Mr. T. 
Moore, and could not be more appro- 
priate. 





Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, &c. 
London 1818. 4to. 


(Continued) 


Aware that variety is the soul of a 
publication of the class of the Literary 
Gazette, we are very rarely seduced be- 
yond a second, or at furthest a third, suc- 
cessive notice of a new work in our Num- 
bers. Indeed we find that we can very 
conscientiously, and without the least re- 
gret, dismiss the majority presented to our 
criticisms in one. Not so, however, with 
this excellent volume of Mr. Morier’s, 
which, though it affords always the same 
title to our Review, possesses in every 
additional article the charm of variety 
within itself. Thrice have we already 
done homage to its merits; and if we 
do justice to our memoranda upon read- 
ing it, we do not think we shall exhaust 
the agreenble of the subject, or the pa- 
tience of our friends, by turning ‘to it 
thrice again. But in the meantime, as 
a sort of diversity, having stated so much 
of an Englishman's views of Persia, we 
shall this week devote our regards to a 
short account of what the Persians 
thought of England. 


It may be proper to premise that 
Mirza Abul Hassan, the Ambassador, 
and his suite, were finally, at the end of 
their nine months residence, delighted 
with our Island, and that the Ambassa- 
dor was exalted to the dignity of a Khan 
on his return home. 


They all left London (says our author) 
with lively emotions of grief; many of 
them shed tears as they took leave of their 
English friends, who on their parts ap- 
peared to be equally affected. Several 
would willingly have remained in England; 
and one in particular, who had been struck 
with the quiet and security of an English- 
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man’s life, compared to that of a Persian, 
exclaimed, that he could not wish for a 
better Paradise than Chelsea Hospital, 
where, for the remainder of his days, he 
could sit under the trees, do nothing, and 
drink as much porter as he liked. 


Their first impressions, however, were 
by no means so favourable, and the great 
difference of our climate, habits, and 
manners, seems in some instances to have 
created a very ludicrous dismay. The 
following sketch gives a pleasing and 
amusing description of these early won- 
ders, perplexities, and apprehensions :— 


As the Persian Ambassador attracted 
much interest in England, it may be grati- 
fying to his friends, and not unacceptable 
to others, to receive some account of his 
residence in this country. 

His first surprise on reaching England, 
was at the caravanserais, for so, though no 
contrast can be greater, he called our hotels. 
We were lodged in a gay apartment at Ply- 
mouth, richly ornamented with looking- 
glasses, which are so esteemed in Persia, 
that they are held to be fitting for royal 
apartments only: and our dinners were 
served up with such quantities of plate, and of 
glass ware, as brought forth repeated ex- 
pressions of surprise every time he was told 
that they were the common appendages of 
our caravanserais. The good folks of the inn, 
who, like most people in England, look 
upon it as a matter of course that nothing 
can be too hot for Asiaties, so loaded the 
Ambassador’s bed with warm covering, that 
he had scarcely been in bed an hour, before 
he was obliged to get out of it; for having 
during all his life slept on nothing but a 
mattress on the bare ground, he found the 
heat insupportable, and in this state he 
walked about the greatest part of the night, 
with all the people of the inn filowion Gian 
in procession, and unable to divine what 
could be his wishes. 

One of the public coaches was hired to 
convey his servants to London; and when 
four of them had got inside, having seated 
themselves cross-legged, they “would not 
allow that there could be room for more, 
although the coach was calculated to take 
six. They armed themselves from head to 
foot with pistols, swords, and each a mus- 
ket in hif hand, as if they were about to 
make a journey in their own country; and 
thus encumbered, notwithstanding every 
assurance that nothing could happen to 
them, they got into the coach. His Excel- 
lency himself greatly enjoyed the novelty 
of a carriage, and was delighted at the 
speed with which we travelled, particularly 
at night, when he perceived no diminution 
of it, although he was surprised that all 
this was done without a guide. We were 
met at two pum from London by two gen- 
tlemen of the Foreign Office, who greeted 
him on his arriyal ; bet he grew very anx- 
lous as we proceeded, and seemed to be 


looking out for an Jstakball, or a deputa- 
tion headed by some man of distinction, 
which, after the manner. of his own coun- 





try, he expected would be sent to meet 
him. In vain we assured him that no dis- 
respect was intended, and that our modes 
of doing honour to Ambassadors were dif- 
ferent from those of Persia: our excuses 
seemed only to grieve him the more; and al- 
though to a foreigner the interest of the road 
greatly increased as we appreached the city, 
yet he requested to have both the glasses of 
the carriage drawn up, for he said that he did 
not understand the nature of such an entry, 
which appeared to him more like smug- 
gling a bale of goods into a town, than the 
reception of a public envoy. As for three 
of his servants who followed us in a chaise 
behind, they had nearly suffocated them- 
selves; for, by way of experiment, they 
had put up all the glasses, and then when 
they wished it could not put them down, so 
that they were quite exhausted for want of 
fresh air. 

He who had witnessed the manner inwhich 
our ambassadors had been received in Per- 
sia, particularly the Jerée en masse of the 
inhabitants who were sent out to meet him 
at every place where he stopt, was surprised 
to see the little notice that he himself in 
the same situation in England had attracted, 
and the total independence of all ranks of 
people. 

Although he found a fine house anda 
splendid establishment, ready to receive 
him in London, and although a fine colla- 
tion was laid out upon the morning of his 
arrival, nothing could revive his spirits; so 
much had he been disappointed at the mode 
of his reception. 

His first object was to deliver his creden- 
tials to the King as soon as possible, be- 
cause in Persia it is esteemed a slight if 
that ceremony be delayed. In this also hewas 
disappointed; for, on the first Wednesday, 
the usual levee day, His Majesty happened 
to be unwell, and consequently there was a 
delay of more than ten days before he could 
be presented. He bitterly lamented his 
fate, and daily affirmed, that for this he 
should lose his head on his return to Per- 
sia. When the day came, he was naturally 
anxious about the reception which he was 
to find: He had formed his ideas of our 
court from what he recollected of his own, 
where the King’s person is held so sacred, 
that few have the privilege of approaching 
it. He had a private audience at the 
Queen’s House, and from the manner in 
which he expressed himself after it was 
over, it appeared that the respect which he 
had hitherto felt towards our monarch was 
diminished. There are many ceremonies 
exacted upon approaching the Shah of Per- 
sia. He is first seen at a great distance, he 
is approached with great caution, and with 
many profound inclinations of the body. 
In his immediate vicinity, the shoes are 
taken off,Jand none enter the room in 
which he himself is seated, without a spe- 
cial command from him. Here the Per- 
sian entered at once into the same room 
where His Majesty was standing. He made 
no inclination of the body, he did not even 
take his shoes off; and, what is more, he 
put his credentials into His Majesty’s own 








seen our King seated%gn a throne at a dis- 
tance, and that he could not have approach- 
ed within many paces of him: his surprise 
then may be conceived, when, on entering 
a small room, he was taken to a person 
whom he took to be a capijee or porter, 
and was informed, that this was the King 
of England. He said, that if any. blame 
was imputed to him for not haying deli- 
vered his credentials immediately on arri- 
val, that all would be pardoned him, when 
he should assure the Shah,that he was not de- 
sired to take off his shoes as he approached 
our Monarch. These circumstances will 
perhaps show, of what importance it is, 
upon the introduction of an Oriental Minis- 
ter to the King, that care should be taken 
to show him the court in its greatest splen- 
dour. 

He arrived in London in the month of 
November, and the gloom of the weather 
had a visible effect upon his health and spi- 
rits. For two months he never saw the 
sun, and it was fully believed by his suite, 
that they had got into regions beyond its 
influence; when one day several of them 
rushed into him with great joy to announce 
that they had just seen it, and that if he 
made haste he might perhaps see it also: 

It was surprising to observe with what 
ease he acquired our habits of life, how 
soon he used himself to our furniture, our 
modes of eating, our hours, our forms and 
ceremonies, and even our language, though, 
perhaps, with respect to the latter acquire- 
ment, it might rather be observed, that he 
soon learnt sufficient just to misunderstand 
every thing that was said. He who had 
sat upon his heels on the ground all his 
life, here was quite at his ease on chairs 
and sofas; he who before never eat but 
with his fingers, now used knives and forks 
without inconvenience. 

Of some things, it would be impossible 
from mere description to give any just idea. 
Such was an opera or a play to a Persian. 
The first night he went to the Opera, ev’- 
dently the impression of surprise, which he 
received on entering his box, was very 
strong, although his pride made him con- 
ceal it. His servants had been sent to the 
gallery, and upon going up to hear what 
was their conversation, they were found 
wrangling amongst themselves, whether or 
no the figures that they saw upon the stage 
were real men and women or automatons. 
He was taken to see King Lear, and the 
story, which is likely to affect one whose 
natural respect for majesty is so profound, 
brought tears from him in great plenty, 
although he did not understand the lan- 
guage in which it was acted. No. people 
would havea greater taste for scenic repre- 
sentations than the Persians, if we may 
judge from the effects which they produced 
on these individuals. : 

When it is known that a Persian mejlis 
or assembly is composed of people seated 
in a formal row on the ground, with their 
backs against the walls, some idea may be 
had of the Persian Ambassador’s surprise 
upon entering an English rout. The per- 


hands. He said, that - had expected to have 
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fect ease of his manners, and unembarrass- 
ed conduct on such occasions, will be as sur- 
prising to us, as the great crowd of men 
and women hotly pressed together for no 
one apparent purpose, was to him. He 
gave an entertaimment of a similar descrip- 
tion at his own house, to the astonishment 
of his domestics, whose greatest surprise 
‘was how little noise was made by such a 
crowd, for, said they, ‘‘ what a different 
scene would such a number of people have 
made of it in Persia!” 

On his being taken to hear a debate at 
the House of Commons, he immediately 
sided with a young orator, who gained him 
over by his earnest manner and the vehe- 
mence of his action; and at the House of 
Lords, the great object of his remark was 
the Lord Chancellor, whose enormous wig, 
which he compared to a sheep-skin, awoke 
all his curiosity. There was considerable 
pleasure in observing his emution when he 
was taken to St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
anniversary of the Charity children, where 
he acquired more real esteem for the insti- 
tutions and the national character of Eng- 
land than he did from any other sight, for 
he frequently after referred to his feelings 
on that occasion. 

He was one day waited upon by a depu- 
tation from the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, composed of three 
Reverend Gentlemen, who in their robes 
presented him with a Bible and Prayer-book 
superbly bound, and addressed him with a 
Speech written on parchment. As they 
spoke the address he was requested to 
stand up, which he willingly did ; but when 
they had departed, his servants were all 
unanimous that he had been made an /sauvi, 
that is, a Christian. 

He frequently walked in Kensington Gar- 
dens by himself. As he was one day seated 
on a bench, an old gentleman and an old 
Jady, taking him for one of his own attend- 
ants, accosted him. They asked him 
mapy questions :—How does your master 
like this, and how does he like that? and 
so on.—Tired with being questioned, he 
said, ‘‘ He like all very well; but one thing 
he not like—old man ask toc many ques- 
tions.” Upon this he got up laughing, 
leaving the old gentleman to find out that 
he had been speaking to the Ambassador 


in pone 
f the whole history of his residence in 
England were worth the narrative, it is 
evident that this note might be greatly 
lengthened ; but, perhaps, that which would 
afford the most amusement, would be the 
seeing of * own poste, whiek he 
ept, during his absence from 
Persia ; fm Ptich on his return there, was 
read with great avidity by his own coun- 
trymen. 
(To be continued.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JULY 1818. 
I. Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
the Art of Building. By J. Rondelet. 


This important work was begun eighteen 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ears ago, and the completion of it, at length 

appily accomplished, has been long de- 
sired. The part now published is the 
second part of the 4th volume. This part 
forms a very large quarto volume. 

M. Rondelet, an able mathematician and 
learned architect, who has given a striking 
proof of his skill in the construction of the 
triple cupola of hewn stone which crowns 
the new church of St. Genevieve, was for- 
merly sent by the King to Italy, to examine 
(with a view to the art of building) the 
most celebrated monuments of that country, 
and especially the cupolas which it contains, 
and to collect all the information calculated 
to direct the operations relative to the new 
cupola which it was intended to raise. M. 
Rondelet brought back with him from this 
journey all the fruit that had been expected 
from it. He has since solved, with great 
success, the problem of three spherical 
vaults, inscribed within each other, of hewn 
stone, which was a real novelty. But he 
had, besides, collected in his travels a mul- 
titude of practical observations on all parts 
of the art of building. As soon as he had 
leisure to arrange his materials, he eagerly 
set about forming them into a complete 
body, and sought for means to publish 
them. In this he was assisted by the go- 
vernment, which was sensible of the utility 
and importance of the work. 

The art of building, as M. Rondelet con- 
siders it, is rather a science than an art, 
and therefore could not be properly treated 
of except by a man versed in the scienee 
of calculation, possessed of a rich store of 
observations, and who has had opportuni- 
ties of making the greatest experiments by 
the practice of every thing that is most 
sublime and difficult in the art of building. 

The whole of this large work contains an 
immense collection of researches, experi- 
ments, and practical illustrations, of which 
it would be impossible for us to give even 
an abridged account. We cannot, however, 
help noticing the third and last sections of 
this book, which may be considered as the 
last of the work. They treat of the nature, 
the qualities, and the uses of iron, and 
contain the most useful observations on the 
properties of that metal. The author in- 
quires into the properties it receives by the 

orge, into the different forms to be given 
it, according to the purposes for which it is 
destined, &c. 

This is, as we have said, the end of the 
treatise on the Art of Building; but the 
author has added, as an appendix, an eighth 
book, which is called ‘‘ Maniére de Letailler 
et de valuer les ouvrages de batiment,” 
which will probably supersede all other 
treatises on the art of measuring and esti- 
mating builders’ work. 

The entire work consists of five volumes 
in quarto, with 193 plates. The eighth 
book, consisting of 60 sheets, with eight 
plates, is sold separately. 


Journal of a Tour through part of Ger- 
many and in Italy, in 1804, 5, and 6. 
By Madame Von der Recke. Vol. IV. 


The three first volumes of this work were 
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published before the commencement of 
the Literary Gazette, and we have not had 
an opportunity of noticing them. The 
present volume is rather barren of new ob- 
servations and interesting faets, but has, 
however, some worth noticing. Among 
these are the three private audiences which 
Madame de Recke had the honour to obtain 
of the Pope, at the end of 1805 and the 
beginning of 1806. The last in particular 
is very curious; we are informed in it, by 
the holy Father himself, of the reasons, or 
rather the fears, which induced him in 
1804 to go to France, and place the im- 
erial crown on the head of the Usurper. 

he Reviewer, however, asks, whether it is 
conformable to decorum to publish in this 
manner the details of a secret conversa- 
tion. Madame de R. herself, in this very 
volume, speaks of a Florentine who, 
though a great infidel in religion, was ex- 
tremely credulous with respect to certain 
marvellous, or rather impossible things, 
which he seriously related as facts. ‘* She 
shews the absurdity of such a mixture of 
credulity and incredulity. She however 
gives only the initial letter of his name, and 
even says in a note, that he is dead, or 
otherwise she would have suppressed this 
conversation. This would have bzen con- 
formable to the laws of delicacy and dis- 
cretion. But are the laws which forbid 
the publication of the secret conversation 
of a private individual before his death, 
less rigid when applied to the confidential 
communications of a sovereign who is still 
upon his throne? This is a question which 
we ask Madame de Recke.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ROMA BILINGUIS? 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

On observing, in your 85th No. some re- 
marks on the supposed co-evistence of live 
different Latin languages in ancient Rome, 
it immediately occurs to me, that some light 
might be thrown on the question from three 
obvious sources, easily accessible to every 
Latin scholar. Whether they have been 
noticed by any of those writers who have 
handled the subject, I do not know: but 
they certainly appear worthy of attention. 

Plautus wrote about two hundred. years 
before the Christian era, and Terence soon 
after him. Now both these dramatists have, 
in their comedies, introduced slaves and 
other low characters (Gripus, for example, 
in the “ Rudens”) -who might naturally be 
expected to use the supposed vulgar jargon, 
if any such had then existed. But no such 
thing: we find them using the same words, 
the same inflexions, the same syntax, as 
their masters. In short, we cannot discover 
a greater—perhaps not so great a difference, 
in point of language, between master and 
man in ancient Rome, as we may discover 
in modern London. 

Nor are we to presume that Plautus 
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would have forborne to make his low cha- 
racters yaa in their own appropriate 
jargon, if such had existed in his time ; 
since we see, that, in his ‘‘ Panulus,” he 
introduces Hanno speaking in the Punic lan- 
guage, which certainly must have been less 
intelligible to the audience, than the very 
lowest specimens of the Latin spoken by 
the very lowest of the Roman canaille: 

Let us now descend a couple of centuries 
and a half, from Plautus to Petronius, and 
inquire how the case stood at the latter 
period. 

Petronius also introduces many low cha- 
racters, of whom we find a notable groupe 
at Trimalchio’s feast. Trimalchio himself, 
originally a slave, still retains, in the midst 
of his boundless wealth, all lis former vul- 
garity of ideas and language, and has very 
fit associates in several of his guests. Yet 
—with the exception of “ candelabrus,” 
and perhaps two or three other instances 
of vulgar impropriety, which I cannot here 
notice, as I have not the volume at hand— 
with the exception, I say, of those few vul- 
garisms, 7rimalchio and his guests speak 
the same language as their betters, though 
with less elegance of combination and ar- 
rangement. 

The inference, which I would deduce 
from the premisses, is, that there were not 
two different co-existing Latin languages in 
the days of either Plautus, Terence, or Pe- 
tronius. 

I will here add—though some of your 
readers may probably think it ‘* a propos 
de bottes”—that, from the many existing 
fragments of prose writers, who lived near 
Plautus’s time (both before and after, ) their 
language appears to have been the sare as 
his, if we only make the necessary dllow- 
ance for the usual difference between pro- 
saic and metrical composition. 


Your correspondent, ‘* Unus,” doubts 
the ability of the Roman ‘‘ people” to in- 
flect the Latin verbs. But let us look to 
the French peasantry, and the French verbs. 
During a residence of several years in 
France, 1 never met with a Frenchman, of 
however low degree, who did not under- 
stand the inflexion of the verbs, and, in 
particular, the nice discrimination of the 
tenses, considerably better, than persons of 
the same degree in England understand 
those of our much easier English verbs. 
In short, the only material impropriety, 
observable in their use of the verbs, is the 
occasional combination of the first or third 
person plural with the nominative of .the 
first person singular, as J’ont, J’avons, 
/’irons, &e. bat even this occurs only 
among the lowest of the low. 

Be it observed, however, that I do not 
here allude to those who use a patois, or 
provincial dialect; as, for example, the 
on of Brétagne, who speak a language 
as different from the French, as the Welsh 
is from the English. My remarks are solel 
applied to those who speak the Frenc 
language. 

Tam, &e. 
Joun Carey. 


West Square, September 3. ° 





NORTHERN EXPEDITPONS. 


The Account of Lieut. Capt. Otto Von Kot- 
zebue, Commander of the ship Rurik, in 
the third year of his Voyage. Extracted 
from a Letter to his Father. (For the 
preceding part of the Voyage, see Lite- 
rary Gazette, Nos. 25 to 29, and 58.) 

It is known to you how fortunate our 

voyage from Chili to Kamtschatka, and 

from thence te Behring’s Straits was. The 
deep Sound whith we discovered in the latter 
place, gave us the most sanguine hopes for 
the next year. With the firm resolution to 
penetrate to the northernmost point of 

America, [ left Behring’s Straits, touched 

at Oondlashka, the coast df California, and, 

last, the Sandwich Islands ; whence F di- 

rected my course in Detember 1816, ac- 

cording to niy instructions, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Carolinas. 

1817.—On the iiew year’s eve, we diseo- 
vered an itihabited Island, to which we gave 
the name of ‘* New Year’s Island.” 

During the three months which we spent 
in these parts, we were lucky enoigh to 
discover six other groups of Islands, which 
form a chain from the North to the South, 
and are cilled by the mhabitants Radack. 
We very soon gained the confidence of 
these good Islanders ; and one of them, 
named Cadu, even deterniined to accom- 

any us. The adventures of this man are 
indeed very remarkable; siiice le was not 
properly a native of Radack, but of the 

Island of Ulle, which must lie at least 1500 

English miles to the east of Radack, and is 

only known on maps by the name, from 

Father Cantova, being in 1733 sent ftom thie 

Ladrones as missionary to the Carolians. 
Cadu left Ulle, accompanied by three 

other savages, in a boat with a sail, with the 
intention of fishing at a distant island. A vio- 
lent tempest drove them from their course : 
eight months they were drifting about on 
the sea ; sometimes fasting, sometimes liv- 
ing on fish, and at last landed in the most 
distressing circumstances on the unknown 
chain of Radack. The most extraordi- 
nary circumstance of the voyage was, that 
it was performed against the North East 
monsoon set in, which will particularly in- 
terest those who have always believed that 
the population of the South Sea Islands 
took place front the West to the East. 

The friendly terms on which we lived with 
the inhabitants of Radack, gave us a good 
opportunity to observe their manner of liv- 
ing, history, and geography ; arid we bring 
with us from their shores a good stock, as 
well for the arts and sciences as for mere 
curiosity. 

On the 17th of March we left Radack, 
amidst the lamentations of tlie people, 
who said, ‘‘ Where shall we now get ifon 
from?’’ I promised them to return, al+ 
though it was not my intention to.do seg 
in fact, the parting from Radack was..tg 
painful to me as if I had had to part with 
an old friend! 

We now directed our course: ta Oona- 
lashka. It was indeed! very carly ‘inthe 
year, but I wished to ‘be: there ish titae:tu 











hurry the completion of tht Beaidarsi (boats 
of the nathentes alee were Gaseeshplad tee 
voyage to the Nortiz, | we: 
the Tropics, when the Northern) Oceanis 
luted us with its stérmy weather.) Spshig 
always brings frequent: asd oieft at sobms 
in these s. The, L3th of Apsili was the 
dreadful day which. emAibiladied thd: fattest 
part of my hopes. We went: imthe jati 

44° 30, and in longitude 4819: 8fly. 

on the 1}th and 12th bheke:hady beea:anwi 
lent storm of hail and snew.»:/Imthé:night 
of the 12th, a hurricahe‘\arese\ “fhe waves, 
which before run high, rose now into im- 
inense masses, such as I had never before 
seen. The little Rarikisiffiiew eatiemely. 
Immediately after niidbiylity) the hurri- 
cane increased in such ya somnncsa tat it 
raised and separated the fidges of the waxes 
from the sea, and droxg the 







VAVER bye qur- 


face of the water, like, a) Heary, saaedyA 
person ute has never; puch ia sce 
can scarcely. forny, aya [it 5). SPRRIR 
as if a pereliition Gh the, globe; was, begiry 


ning. eingd detaae odlp Das 
Thad just relieved, Lientemalyt, Asch 
mareff from the wateh,, a6 ong; of, wwe 
forced to be always; om ech: ida 
myself thete, were, four saaloss.upon, 
two of whom hal ¢ helm...) Phe oth 
bad _ for, safaty, jnto | nee Ak 
o’clock jn, the morning; MBAS 
moment arrived, Thad iat logked oi SUB 
prise at ah;immense wave, W. w j 
took its direction towards, the, Rurik,, ~ 4 
I was thrown nowk fom, the, deck; 
Ds ipy Tecovpny . felt viplent, paipg, an 
ound the ship; in; the, shaimsexable ean 
dition, and 4 he hea of. inevitable de- 
straction if the hyirricane, had, lasted .a)few 
hours longer. This, wave had: covered, the 
ship entirely, not pees cat hla 
its rage, but I will only mention. :semac..of 
the most remarkable eflects,,,,The bowsprit 
first caught my attentign, a, beam, of: two 
feet in diameter ; it was rent.to, pignes,:, Con, 
ceive the force which at one, stake eauld 
break such a beam! This fo wan the nO 
important, because the two other masts. gould 
not long- have withstood the robin ithe 
ship, and then there would oy he R 
help for us. Here I had ap_appertemity, 
sveninas the intrepid courage, of OU see 
lors : to them we partly owe,airexiBtenge, 
Yet no human power, would have been 
to save us, were not, burricaness rby, for 
navigators, genesally but. af a; shext drat 
tion. The gigantic waye, had, broken, slie 
leg of one of, the.gailors who, waa on. Aeak 
with me, and throw» anotheroverbpard., 
he did os Jogse. his. presence of mind, . 
climbed. up by. a nope which was hanging: by 
the. side of the, ship; was in, this: 
ner saverh he rudden.was. broken, AI 
both. sajlors. whe, spaered, ware pe nl 
jured.J.was myself thrown, with my- 
against a.corner, sumered) severe PAMBB,” 
was obliged. tp keep: my, hes fori some, dayay 
‘We: ce ‘with | vagious) 4torme: ill 
we Sea: teeta tof 
April sve were -inn: angbt: of) 
eckodibesircen the tslaniis OonshasBich 
ond ‘Umma! We: found ousselves only:a 
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few miles from land; a violent storm arose, 
and drove us towards the coast. I could 
already calculate the fatal hour in which the 
ship was to be thrown on the rough Alen- 
tion rocks, when the wind suddenly changed 
and blew from shore; achange which often 
takes place near a high table land. 
On the 24th of April we arrived to our 
pee joy in the large harbour of Oona- 
hka, when again a violent storm arose. 
I would advise nobody to navigate this sea 
so early in the year. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





CHARACTER AND HISTORY 
OF THE VIOLIN. 


" To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 
IR, 

In some of your late papers I was a good 
deal interested by the variety of opinions on 
the choice of musical instruments for gene- 
ral practice. The letter, however, which so 
gracefully vindicated the claims of the Harp 
and the Spanish Guitar for female accom- 
plishment seemed to me to set the question 
at rest on the side of the sex. They are in- 
disputably superior to the Piano, in tone, 
power of general use, and, what is of more 
value, in — display to taste and 
= : compared with them for grace, 

armony, and spirit, the Piano is but a 
chest of keys, costly, cumbrous, and me- 
chanical. The choice of musical instru- 
ments for men was but slightly touched 
in that interesting essay. My conception 
as to that choice may be given in few words, 
The musical instrument which is to make 
the amusement of men, through the hur- 
ried and adventurous, and even lonely, life 
that generally falls to them, must be port- 
able, uninjurious to health, capable of giv- 
ing indulgence without the assistance of any 
other, easily acquired, easily retained, and 
easily supplied in case of accidents. With 
a tolerable voice, there is no accompani- 
ment, combining all those qualities, at all 
equal to the Spanish Guitar; cheap, facile 
to the necessary extent of power, portable, 
and as rapturous and romantic as the most 
resolute enthusiast in sensibility and sere- 
nading can desire. The other popular in- 
struments may be slightly disposed of. All 
wind instruments are dangerous to the 
lungs; and even without this danger, their 

wers are too contracted. The Flute, that 
ove of country ladies, is inexpressive in its 
simple tones, and totally incapable of har- 
mony. Even in the masterly hands of 
Drouet it is little beyond a well played 
whistle. Schmidt gives the Trumpet unu- 
sual compass; but he debases its grandeur 
and destroys its tone in those extravagant 
and unwilling evolutions. The tone of the 
Trumpet is restricted to three or four notes ; 
in those it possesses the noblest and most 
magnificent of all sounds. It is fitted to 
announce the Resurrection. The Horn, the 
Bassoon, &c. are all mere accompaniments. 
For general performances, the Violin is the 
most capable. The stories of its extreme 
difficulty are idle. It may be mastered 
sufficiently for very elegant playing in two 





years, at two hours a day; and no instru- 
ment can be mastered in less than two 
years. Jt is to be found every where: 
tolerable Violins may be had for ten gui- 
neas ; en! are easily repaired; the prac- 
tice is healthful, and the compass, inven- 
tion, tone, and talent, of which it allows 
the display, may be called unbounded. 
Its simplicity of construction makes it de- 
pend almost totally on the genius of the 
performer. There is scarcely any restraint 
to the variousness of sensibility, which so 
many different performers must bring to 
the Violin. In fact, there are as many 
— as there are great performers; and 
if those performers were ten times as many, 
the styles would be as distinct still. The 
reason of this is, the little of mechanical 
impediment in the communication of the 
thought to the instrument. Every impres- 
sion may be transmitted to it as through 
the air, as the contact of flame with flame. 
This is its excellence, and in this it excels 
all the rest. The human voice alone is its 
superior; from its power of tone, and from 
its giving us the double impression of words 
and music. But the Violin equals it in fa- 
cility, compass, and tenderness. It has the 
advantage of harmony. Of its history I give 
you a passing sketch :—The Violin is sup- 
posed to have derived its shape from the an- 
cient Lyre,—which is again supposed to 
have been invented by the Egyptian Hermes, 
A.M. 2000. The seven stringed Etruscan 
Lyre is almost a Violin. But on the ancient 
Lyre there has hitherto been discovered no 
mode of shortening the strings, it had no 
neck or fingerboard. From this followed 
the Lute, which was in fashion during the 
15th and 16th centuries; and the Viol, 
which was used by the Troubadours, in the 
12th century. The Violin is a mere im- 

rovement of the old Tenor Viol (Viol di 

racia.) In 1530 its figure was nearly that 
of the Mandoline. In 1600 it had assumed 
its present shape: it was thus coeval with 
the Opera, and like it was first cultivated 
in Italy. 

Arcangelo Corelli, a Bolognese, was the 
first great Violinist. He died January 1713, 
aged 60 years. He was the founder of the 
Roman school. 

Tartini was of a noble Venetian family ; 
he died in 1770, first Violin master of the 
Church of St. Anthony in Padua. 

In Germany, the Violin received great 
cultivation during the last two centuries. 

In France, the Violin was brought into 
favour by Baltazarini, an Italian, sent from 
Piedmont by Marshal Brissac to Catherine 
de Medicis. Lully flourished in the time 
of Louis XIV. (1652.) The Conservatoire 
has in the present age furnished France with 
a multitude of fine Violin performers. 

In England the Violin became popular at 
the Restoration. Charles II. established a 
band of Violin tenors and basses, and 

laced at their head Vhomas Baltzar, a 
Swede, the first Violinist of his time. Ba- 
nister, an Englishman, succeeded Baltzar. 
At the latter end of Charles 2d’s reign, Ni- 
colas Matteis, an Italian, arrived, and as- 
tonished every one by his mastery of the in- 














strument: his style of bowing, and his 
shakes, were peculiarly fine. 

Francesco Geminiana, born at Lucca, 
about 1666, a disciple of Corelli, was leader 
of the orchestra at Naples. He died in Ireland 
in 1762, aged 96. Hewas a great improver 
of the general taste on the Violin by his 

ublication. Veracini, the first Violinist of 
is time, anda man of great power of com- 
position, arrived in London in 1715. 
Felice Giardini, a Piedmontese, and a 
upil of Somis, arrived in England in 1750. 
His first performance was for the benefit of 
Curzoni, at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, when he played a Solo and a Con- 
certo. The applause rivalled the loudest 
ever given to Garrick. In 1755 he led 
at the Opera. His elegance of bowing, his 
facility in embellishing passages, and his 
taste in varying, exrtempore, common airs, 
were surprising. After a long residence, 
he retired to Italy. William Cramer was 
born at Manheim in 1744; about 1773 he 
came to London, and succeeded Giardini 
as leader of the Opera band for nearly 20 
years. He led at the commemoration of 
Handel, in 1784. His execution was re- 
markable for neatness, for fulness of tone; 
his facility of playing at sight was extraor- 
dinary. As a leader he had no equal, He 
died in 1799. ‘ 

The principal native Violinists were, Cor- 
hett, leader of the Opera in 1710: he died 
in 1748; Dubourg, leader of the King’s 
band in Ireland; he died in London, in 
1767: Clegg, his pupil, leader of the Opera 
band: Pinto, born of Italian parents, leader 
at the Opera, and afterwards at Drury 
Lane; he died in Ireland a few years since: 
his grandson, G. F. Pinto, who died lately, 
was a great performer and musical genius. 

The finer order of Violins are expensive 
instruments ; a brilliant toned Violin can 
seldom be had in England or France for 
less than fifty guineas: Violins have been 
raised even so high as 250/. The general 
price for a Stradivarius is 100 guineas. 

The choice of Violins cannot be made 
but by a master’s experience. But new in- 
struments are to be always avoided: if they 
have a good tone, it is almost sure to grow 
worse. The best Violins are generally re- 
pulsive in their early tone. Few of them 
are good for any thing under fifty years. 

The Violin makers most memorable are, 
Amati, of Cremona—there were several of 
the name, Andreas, Jerome, and Antony, 
his sons; and Nicolas, the son of Antony: 
he flourished about 1600. Their Violins are 
distinguished by beauty of shape and sweet- 
ness of tone. 

Stradivarius, there were two of the name, 
both of Cremona: the latter was living in 
1700. His signature was—Antonius Stradi- 
varius Cremonensis. faciebat Anno. . 
A+S. 

Andreas Guarnerius, also of Cremona: 
his signature was Andreas Guarnerius fecit 
Cremona sub titulo Sancte Terese, 1680. 
Stainer, a German, a native of Tyrol: his 
violins are distinguished by their piercing 
and full tone. His signature is Jacobus 
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Stainer in Absom prope (Enipontum,* 
1647. Matthias Albani, a Tyrolese; his 
siganture was Matthias Albani fecit in 
Tyrol Bulsani, 1654. C. 


* Innspruck. 





THE TOMB OF HANNIBAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir, 

The following statement appeared a few 
years ago in one of the public journals. 

Sir W. Drummond conceives that he has 
discovered in Malta the burial-place of 
Hannibal. He adduces several reasons for 
thinking, that although Hannibal fell in By- 
thynia, by the perfidy of King Prusias, and 
the Roman General Flaminius, yet his ashes 
were brought from thence to repose among 
his countrymen and relatives at Malta. It 
appears that in the year 1761, in the district 
of Ben Ghisa, in Malta, was discovered a 
sepulchral cave. In the wall of this cave 
was a hollow square, in which was cut, in 
Phenician characters, the epitaph annexed, 
which Sir W. has thus translated : 

The inner Chamber of the Sanctuary of the 

Sepulchre of Hannibal, 
Illustrious in the consummation of cala:nity, 
; He was beloved. 
The people lament, when arrayed 
in order of battle, 
Hannibal, the son of Bar-Melech. 

Sir W. D. argues that the name of the 
district of Malta, where stands this sepul- 
chre, Ben Ghisa, is a corruption of what 
ancient writers intended by the family of 
Amilcar Giscon, which was nearly related 
to that of Amilcar Barca, or by transposi- 
tion, Barca Amilcar, would be the Punic 
order: and, as on the tomb, Bar-Melech. 

In forming the above conjectures, Sir 
W. D. seems to have forgotten that there 
are three Hannibals mentioned as distin- 
tinguished characters in history. One of 
them, a native of Rhodes, lived upwards of 
150 years before Hannibal the son of Ha- 
milear. He was a Carthaginian adwiral, 
and hence might probably have been in- 
terred at Malta. We are expressly in- 
formed by Sex. Aur. Victor, that Hannibal 
the Great was buried in Bythynia, ‘< in 
arcé lapida,” and it is also recorded that 
his tomb was to be seen as late as A. D. 
400 at Libyssa, with the following inscrip- 
tion upon it, 

Annibal Hic Situs est. 
Arvon, Sep. 4, 1618. J. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








CAMBRIDGE, Serr 11. 


Mr. John A. Roberts, of King’s College, 
was on Saturday last admitted a Fellow of 
that society. 


On Saturday the Ist of August, the Se- 
natus Academicus of Edinburgh conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine on one 
hundred and three gentlemen, who had 
gone through their appointed examinations, 


' 








‘and publicly defended their inaugural dis- 


sertations. Of these, forty-two were Scots- 
men, twenty-four Englishmen, twenty-five 
Irishmen, and the remainder from the East 
and West Indies, Canada, Switzerland, 
Russia, and Geneva. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


A Major Alexander Garden, of South 
Carolina, has published a number of facts, 
from which he infers that the fascinating 
power ascribed to certain serpents is at- 
tributable to an efiluvium, which oa volun- 
tarily exhale at those times when they feel 
a desire for food. Even men have been 
overcome by the deleterious influence of 
this potent vapour. A negro, whose sense 
of smell was very acute, could discover a 
rattlesnake in this state at the distance of 
200 feet. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


BOW CHURCH, CHEAPSIDE. 
Sept. 3, 1818. 
MR. EDITOR, 

It being very generally known that it is 
intended by the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow 
to pull down the greater part of the Steeple 
of their church, I imagine a short descrip- 
tion of that unparalleled architectural pile 
will not be unacceptable to some of your 
readers. At the time of theerection of this 
beautiful tower and spire, by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, in the year 1673, and for many 
years afterwards, it was held in so high esti- 
mation, and its fame spread so far abroad, 
that many foreigners caine over to see it. 
It has been very justly deemed the master- 
piece of Sir Christopher Wren: he has not 
equalled it in any of his designs, public or 
private, nor indeed has any other architect. 

The building is constructed of Portland 
stone, consists of a square tower, two 
ranges of columns, and a_pyramidical 
spire; and contains all the orders of archi- 
tecture, placed in their classical order, as 
follows :— 

At the bottom of the tower, and on the 
North side, is a door, which has an elegant 
door-case, the pilasters and arch being of 
the Tuscan, a most massy order of architec- 
ture, and which in the usual scientific dispo- 
sition of the orders is placed at the bottom, 
or lowest part of a building. 

The whole is adorned with two columns 
and entablature of the Dorick order; the 
metopes enriched with cherubims; above 
the cornice is an elliptical aperture ; on the 
key a cherub, whence, by way of compart- 
ment, are extended two festoons of large 
fruit, sustained lower by two Cupids in a 
sitting posture, their feet resting on the cor- 
nice, and the whole farther adorned with 
rustic work. 

A similar door-case is erected on the 
West side, to correspond. 












Above the door-case on the North side is 
another aperture, with a door-case and bal- 
cony: this leads from the first floor of the 
tower, immediately below the belfry, and 
overlooks the street. Above this is a mo- 
dillon cornice, and still higher a window 
on each side, each adorned with four pilas- 
ters and entablement of the Ionick order. 

On the cornice there is an acroteria, and 
at each angle four cartouches erected taper- 
ing ; and on the meeting of the upper ends 
is a spacious vase, which terminates the 
tower. 

The spire begins with a circular mure, 
and on that, a little higher than the tops of 
the said vases, is a range of columns with 
entablature and acroteria of the Corinthian 
order. 

This balcony is adorned with bows or 
arches, all which you pass under in 
walking round this part of the spire, which 
a little higher is adorned with pedestals ; 
their columns and entablature of the Com- 
posite order, the fifth and last order of ar- 
chitecture, and which is classically placed 
above the other orders. 

On the cornice of the last order stand 
several cartouches, whereon is erected a py- 
ramidical spire of considerable altitude, and 
at its vertex a spacious ball; above that, as 
a weathercock, is the figure of a dragon, of 
polished brass, in length about 10 feet 6 
inches, with wings expanded, and propor- 
tionably bulky, yet is turned by the le st 
wind, so as to shew exactly from what 
quarter it blows. 

The steeple contains a peal of ten melo- 
dious bells, which, by amateurs, are consi- 
dered to excel in richness of tone those of 
any parochial church in England. They 
are placed m that apartment of the tower 
between the pilasters of the Ionick order. 

The height of this speeple is 225 feet, 
and it is built on an old Roman causeway, 
discovered by Sir Christopher Wren, at the 
time of rebuilding the present church. 

This celebrated Architect also discovered 
the remains of the former church, the top 
of which is even with the present street. 
He found it to consist of several massy co- 
lumns and pilasters, and of sufficient dura- 
bility to support the present edifice, which 
he erected on it. On comparing different 
historical accounts, we find that this church 
was originally a Roman Temple of wor- 
ship, and in the year 1000 in ruins. It now 
forms the vault or cemetery of the present 
church ; but since the fire was filled up with 
rubbish, till lately the rubbish has been 
cleared away, and the circumstance of its 
being the former church corroborated by 
the discovery of a chapel on the Sout 
side, which we read of in Stow’s, Mait- 
land’s, &c. History of London, to have 
been erected by an unknown founder, and 
to have contained a handsome* tomb = the 
tomb has not been discovered, but several 
ancient stones have been found, which may 
have formed a part of it. Had the Sur- 
veyors known of the prior existence of 
this tomb, they might have been more care- 
ful in giving their directions to the men 
digging there. Many antiquities were dis- 
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covered, but these being foreign to the 
subject of this communication, namely, the 
Steeple, will not be noticed. 

The parish having consulted several emi- 
nent Surveyors on the subject, a survey of 
the Steeple has been made, and a report 
given in, that in consequence of the loose 
state of some of the stones at the top of 
the Steeple, it is in imminent danger of 
falling ; and it is necessary that the upper 

art should be taken down and rebuilt. 

"he estimate of the sum required to rebuild 
it is immense. Many are the reports on 
this occasion. It is rumoured that the Sur- 
veyors, who have the management of the 
rebuilding this Steeple, intend to adopt a 
different plan, and erect that part now oc- 
cupied bythe range of Composite columns, 
after a different design. It is certain that 
if this plan is put into execution, the sym- 
metry of this beautiful pile will be com- 
pletely destroyed. No inventive genius can 
equal the design of the celebrated architect 
of this Steeple. If the range of Composite 
columns be removed, it will be like a pack 
of cards deprived of its aces or any other 
necessary character, spoilt and worthless. 

Many judicious artists have affirmed, that 
by replacing a few of the loose stones, the 
evil would be remedied. The Surveyors 
think differently; and, unlike the gentle- 
men of the long robe, they generally agree 
in opinion. Certain however it is, the 
Steeple has been in a state of condemnation 
since the time of the general repair, but no 
unlucky passenger has met his fate by the 
falling of it. 

It is whispered in the parish, that when 
once pulled down it will never be rebuilt, 
the inhabitants not being able to sustain 
such enormous expenses, and not having 
followed the judicious mode of binding 
their Architects by contract, which method 
has effected so speedy, thorough, and cheap 
a repair, and beautifying many of the neigh- 
bouring churches. 

Should this Steeple never be rebuilt, 
they will have the credit of depriving their 
Parish Church of an ornament, and the 
whole city in prospect of a building beyond 
question as perfect as human imagination 
can contrive or execute, and which, till they 
see excelled, they may hardly think can be 
equalled. 

This short account will not, I trust, be 
coolly received by the readers of the Lite- 
rary Gazette; with a succinct description 
of it, they may go and view perhaps for 
the last time the chef d’ceuvre of the great- 
eat Architect England has ever produced, 
and lament, while they admit the thought, 
that the finest specimen of architecture this 
city can boast of, will soon be cast in 
oblivion. 

I am, Sir, with respect, 
+» Your obedient Servant, 
S. T. 





THE ALTOVITI PALACE IN ROME. 
Notwithstanding the prodigious number 

of Guides, Directories, &e. for strangers in 

Rome, it too frequently happens that they 
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wholly pass over remarkable and once just- 
ly celebrated objects; because the authors 
of these pretended new works, or new edi- 
tions, merely copy the old ones, and give 
themselves little trouble to correct or to 
complete them. Thus, for instance, neither 
Lalande, nor his German translator Volk- 
mann, nor Vasi, the general printed Com- 
panion of Strangers in Rome, speak of the 
Altoviti Palace, Rione di Ponti, in the 
Square before the Bridge of St. Angelo. 
Indeed that quarter, formerly so animated 
and covered with buildings, is very negli- 
gently treated, as well by the living Cice- 
roni as by the prinied ones. Yet the Al- 
toviti Palace contains one of the chief 
masterpieces of the 16th century, namely, 
the Bust, in Bronze, of the proprietor, 
Bindo di Antonio Altoviti, by the celebrated 
Benvenuto Cellini, and which still stands in 
the same room where it excited the admi- 
ration of Michael Angelo Buonaroti: this 
is on the lower story, which is the only 
corner of the extensive building adorned 
by the fine arts. All the rest of the house 
is destitute of architectural or other orna- 
ments, inhabited by poor people, (to whom 
it is let by the heirs of Altoviti, long resi- 
dent in Tuscany,) and perfectly resembling 
barracks for soldiers, a purpose for which 
it has more than once been used. But 
for the inscription cut in marble, and fixed 
in the wall in one of the courts, it would 
be difficult to believe that such a build- 
ing was the property of one of the richest 
men of the golden age of thie Medici, who 
was engaged in extensive business at Rome, 
and intimately acquainted with all the men 
of learning and artists of that time, who 
almost all speak of him—One of those 
concerned in the building ef St. Peter’s, for 
which he furnished the timber,—in the 
church of St. Giovanni di Fiorentini, &c. &c. 
The inscription is as follows : 
‘Bindus, Antonii de Altovitis, 

Nobilis et Mercator Florentinus, 
domum, ab ejus Genitore emptam restauravit. 
Anno Dom. MDXIV. 

Regnante J.eone X. Pont. Max. 
Pontificatus sui Anno I. 

The reader may refer to Vita di Benve- 
nuto Cellini, editione di Pietro Martello in 
Colenia, page 277. 

We see from the flattering expressions 
of Michael Angelo, which he mentions in 
this place, and from his repeated regret at 
the disadvantageous place in which the bust 
was fixed, as well as his eagerness imme- 
diately to write to Benvenuto Cellini, to 
thank him for the pleasure it had afforded 
him, what a profound impression this 
admirable work had made upon him, which 
was the more unexpected, because, as he 
himself remarks, he did not yet know Ben- 
venuto as a sculptor, his Perseus being not 
then finished. Whoever examines the bust 
of Bindo Altoviti with judgment and taste, 
will join in the praise, andjin the} opi- 
nion, that the ancients have left us nothing 
better of the kind; certainly nothing more 
animated, more expressive, more simple, 
and more remote from every thing mannered 
or affected. The shirt, the doublet, and 








drapery, are marked with few lines, almost 
negligently; the face, the beard, the flesh, 
in so grand a style, and at the same time 
so tender, as to excite astonishment: the 
ears are rather large, and projecting from 
the head, which is perhaps characteristic in 
Bindo Altoviti, whose countenance is spi- 
rited and expressive: the hair of the head 
is confined by a net, worked with uncom- 
mon care, which is immediately perceived 
to be of silk, and is fastened by a clasp 
with a jewel, and a lace over the forehead. 
On the base, which is also of bronze, there 
is a panther, or lynx rampant. 

Benvenuto Cellini relates in his life, that 
he lived with Bindo Altoviti; that he re- 
fused fifty dollars in gold for his bust, 
which he had before offered him, but that 
he placed some money of his own in his 
hands, and agreed with him that he should 
pay him 15 per cent. per annum for it 
during his life. 

The bust stands at present upon a table, 
in a little saloon with three e bow win- 
dows, or rather glass doors, leading to the 
adjoining Loggietta, which is supported by 
two pillars. This lies upon the river, and 
has a full view of the Castle of St. Angelo 
opposite, so that King Charles FV. generally 
chose it to look at the Girandola. The 
saloon, as well as the adjoining closet, is 
painted by George Vasari, or under his di- 
rection (for the ornaments.) Vasari, in 
his lives of the painters, says of himself, 
that when he returned in 1553 from Flo- 
rence to Rome, ‘‘ he found himself obliged, 
as he could not leave him in embarrass- 
ment, to make for Signor Bindo Altoviti 
two very large rooms in stucco and fresco, 
one of which, in his Vigna, he painted with 
new architecture, &c. Ke. and the other, 
in the lower story of his house, near the 
Bridge (of St. Angelo,) full of histories in 
fresco, &c. &c.” 

The subjects which Vasari has designed 
in the ceiling, and under it in the saloon, 
are, in the center an offering to Ceres, who 
is sitting on a throne; in two adjoining 
compartments, river-gods crowned by 
nymphs, one of whom wears a helmet ; all 
round are the twelve months of the year in 
their several occupations, or with their at- 
tributes, of Vasari’s best workmanship. 
But the numerous arabesques, painted in 
small red and green compartments, sur- 
rounded by rich gilding, deserve still more 
than these larger paintings, the greatest 
attention and praise. They represent sports 
of children, nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, 
river-gods and nereids, with a degree of 
humour, luxuriancy, and variety, which is 
no where else to be found, and are superior 
to the paintings of the same kind in the 
Vigna di Papa Giulio (also directed by Va- 
sari,) and perhaps even to the celebrated 
ones by Giulio Romano, in the Villa Lante. 
In four niches under the ceiling, stand four 
marble busts, two in the Roman costume, 
and two in that of the middle ages. The 
cieling of the cabinet (in chiaro oscuro) 1 
an allegory, which it is difficult to decipher ; 
or salleee, as some fancy, Diana, as He- 
cate, descending to the infernal regions. 
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Surrounding are again arabesques, and four 
medallions in stucco, with ancient divinities 
in their cars, drawn by the animals sacred 
to them. 

On this occasion we cannot sufficiently 
recommend it to those who wish to form a 
lively idea of the state and the artists of 
the 16th century, to read the life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, by which many of the locali- 
ties of Rome, the Castle of St. Angelo, 
Tor di Nona, &c. &c. become doubly in- 
teresting. The writer of this article has 
found it impossible, notwithstanding his 
repeated inquiries, to find out the house, 
a Canchi vecchi, or nuovi (in which streets 
the gold and silver workers still have their 
shops) which was possessed or inhabited by 
Benvenuto. 





The Poetry which has appeared in the Literary Gazette 
haying excited great attention, we are induced to adopt 
a slight alteration in the form of its future insertion. We 
ventured in our Prospectus to make some promises on 
this point, which we feel we have more than redeemed 
by many exquisite specimens of poetical composition. 
Through the kindness of friends who are our regular con- 
tributors, and the talents of some connected with our 
Journal, we have been evabled, in almost every pnblica- 
tion, to lay before the public original and beautiful per- 
formances from master, though anonymous, hands. We 
cannot disclose names, but the merit of these pieces 
have proclaimed them to be from the foremost Bards of 
the age. But it is also our wish and practice, for the ge- 
neral encouragement of Poesy, to open our columns to 
unknewn poetical correspondents, who favour us with 
works of sufficient merit for admission. Henceforward 
we intend to separate these two branches; and to distin- 
guish, from what may be considered our own, the produc- 
tions we receive from friendly strangers with the 
title of 


ORIGINAL POETRY 
BY CORRESPONDENTS. 





LINES 


Written by SMART, whilst confined in a Madhouse, 
and indented with a key in the wainscot. The rest 
of them have been lost. 

He sung of God, the mighty source 
Of all things, the stupendous force 
On which all things depend : 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise, 
Commence, and reign, and end. 


The world, the clustering spheres, He made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where Secresy remains in bliss, 
And Wisdom hides her skill. 


Tell them, Z am Jehovah said 

To Moses, while Earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, thou Art! 





HER DEPARTURE FROM THE FOUNTAIN. 
Translated from the German of Karner. 


“ And so farewell—Nymph of this fount divine ! 
Trusting in thee, my steps 1 hither bent ; 
Nor vain that trust—refresh’d when almost 


_,. Spent, 
With grateful heart I lex¥e thy holy shrine!” 





She spake—the all too lovely maid; and now, 

Light-bending o’er the rustic battlement, 

The cup she flings, with frolicksome intent, 
Deep ’mid the silv’ring waves, that foam’d below, 
Then joyously she turn’d her to depart.— 

No more can | salute that eye of light— 

That eye, which shed a Spring upon my heart !— 
Ah! could I sti!l those happier times renew, 

When ev’ry fond idea wing’d its flight, 

Quick as the cup now vanish’d from my view !— 

Trinity College, Dublin. G. D. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 
Written on the banks of the Ouse, in Hunting- 
donshire, dug, 1818. 

When not a breath hath heav’d thy gentle breast, 

How oft I’ve sought thee at the break of day, 
Ere lazy man would spurn his downy rest, 
Or linnet rise to chant her morning lay,— 

To catch the first glance of Phoebus’ golden ray 
Shot lightly o’er thy mead’s empurpled vest, 
And mark how, while it drank morn’s misty grey, 

’Twould wake the hum of life from east to west : 
And oh! ’twas sweet to read this title-page of 
day. 
Pleas’d have I trod thy seftly swelling hills, 
Where yellow Ceres and sweet Flora mect, 
Throwing betwixt thy tributary rills 
Rich floods of living gems and golden wheat ; 
And eke thy plains, where noisily do beat 
The dusty clappers of thy busy mills, 
To muse me where some broadly dashing sheet 
The gauzy cloud of humid mist distills : 
But ah, I traverse now Augusta’s crowded street. 


Oft have I sported on thy level side, 
Where the fleet racer shoots across the green ; 
Oft have [ laved me in thy glassy tide 
In boyhood’s days, all spotless and serene, 
Or, buoyant, scudded up thy banks between: 
But ah, those days are gone, and | must chide, 
For memory will betray that I have been 
Where tow'ring Hinchingbrooke’s old gothic 
pride 
Peeps thro’ the wood, and smiles o’er all the 
scene. 


Oft have I, hid in hedge or leafy nook, 
Sat by thee, shaded from noon’s parching gleam, 
To watch the patient angler with his hook, 
Dancing and eddying down the purple stream, 
Beguile the simple roach :—or skim the cream, 
Delightful task ! of some poetic book, 
Where useful lore and pleasant faocies beam, 
When all around me seem’d as ’twere but shook 
From Heav’n for mortal weal ! all life a pleasant 
dream ! 


At eve I muse me oft and deeply, Ouse, 
How pleas’d I’ve rambled by the side of thee, 
When weary labour quits the glitt’ring dews 
That gem the dark green carpet of the lea, 
Listening the shepherd whistling angrily 
His lazy sheep, that cunningly would lose 
Themselves behind or spreading bush or tree 
That fringe thy verdant banks, delightful Ouse, 
Loth, loth to leave thy peaceful haunts, like me! 


Oh ! and I’ve rambled up thy banks at night, 
When man was mute, and clos’d was every 
door, 
To sec, beneath the moon-beam’s misty light, 
The little boat go gliding up the shore ;— 
To hear the music of the splashing oar ;— 
Perchance some flute, as sweet as Stephens 


quite, 
Whose silver notes did float along before, 
Trilling with melody the meadows bright : 
But ah, those nights are gone! I will not muse 
them more, 





Farewell, sweet Ouse !—thy image may I keep 


For ever. O Fancy, let me, when my brain 
Doth gamble on my pillow, let me leap 

Again in Ouse’s bosom! and again 
Broil on his banks with Pleasure’s giggling train 

In beyish frisk !—Farewell! oh, I could weep 
To think thou hast no turn, life’s sullen lane, 

To point us back, for aye, youth’s sweet, sweet 

days again. WALTER. 





ODE TO MISS FOOTE’S BACK. 


In consequence of the notice of her stooping so much, 
in the Literary Gazette of last week. 








* So stands the statue that enchants the world.’ 
Back of beauty,—snowy spine, 
Arch of dear and deep design ; 
Is thy convex meant to show 
The native bend of Cupid’s bow ? 
Does thy crescent’s lovely swell 
Of Dian’s stooping splendours tell, 
When the young Endymion 
Slept in the kisses of the moon ? 
Is thy lilied beauty bent 
Like Pity on a monument, 
Eternal stooping, but to raise 
The victims that its lustre slays ? 
Or keep for ever on the ground 
The sapphire eyes, too sure to wound ? 
Or on our mortal visioning, 
In life the Grecian Goddess bring, 
Her eye, her swile, her grace thine own, 
All Venus,—but her heart of stone ? 
Cov. GARDEN. 





SONNET TO BRITAIN. 


Sweet Isle! where Nature plac’d her richest seal, 
Engrav’d by Beauty’s touch, as if she’d seem 
To trace a Jovely picture in a dream, 
Fraught with more charms than waking art can 
feel ! 

Thou art a bower by Neptune’s wave caress’d, 
Where Happiness has built its tranquil nest. 
Beauty and Grace have decked thy Maids with 

charms, 
They seck the path by heavenly virtue trod ; 
Thy Sons have vanquished enemies in arms, 
And now in peace they honour—praise their 
God : 
He bears their prayers, and Plenty’s golden hand 
With benefaction loads the fertile land, 
While, to mature the promise, he supplies 
Refreshing dews, and warm unclouded skies. 
Loudon, Sept. 8, 1818. W. T. A. 





THE MODERN HERMIT. 


A young Hermit, who early the garb and shell 
put on, 

And never the wide world had ventur'd a foot on, 

Was train’d lone and lovely, a wilderness flower, 

By a Sire whom the cares of the world had made 
SOUr ; 

He never had wish’d to sce aught but his father, 

And for him, now old, the wild mountain-herbs 
gather, 

And learn from his lips sage instructions, that 

rew 

Entwin’d in his heart, as sublime to his view. 

But the gall of misanthropy with wisdom 
united, 

All his hopes from the world and its pleasures 
had blighted ; 

Deeply vers’d in its history, but swerv’d by his 
gloss, 

He esteem’d it a tomb, and its pleasures as dross. 
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Time brought death soon behind him—his old 
Sire grew chill, 

‘* Live in solitude ever,” the burden of his will. 

In the silence and sadness of night, in the earth 

He buried him sobbing—whose life gave him 


art. 
And Time smooth’ this calamity—why should it 
~ not? 
But he now felt how empty and sad was his lot, 
And soon after—canst tell me, my Muse, how 
long was it ? : 
Out of humour with self, and his books, and his 


closet, 
While brooding o’er frailties, and sick with dis- 


st 
At eu ais of this world, as all good hermits 
must— 
Tho’ more pleasant, quoth he, than the tub of 
Diogenes, 
Thank heaven, this place that at present I lodge 
in is, 
I should like, I must say, o’er this vile world to 
wander, 
Tho’ I wouldn’t stir foot to be second Alexander. 
So he takes up his staff, and he fixes his scalop, 
And forthwith sets off, ’twixt a walk and a gallop, 
(The same kind of pace, as I learnedly wot, 
Our pedestrians would properly call a dog-trot.) 
Howbeit—he had not gone many a lone mile, 
When he saw a young milk-maid climb over a 


stile ; 

Could aught carthly happen to young Hermit so 
vile ? 

Her face, fair as day, was half hid by her tresses, 

And what more luxurious than a sweet burning 
kiss is ; 

They blush’d, and dame Nature, to shorten my 
preachment, 

Found out in that crimson the love each to each 
meant. 

But now, heaven be prais’d for our virtuous 
Hermit, 

His virtue to save it, his love to confirm it, 

An old couple came by; he went down to their 

tli 

Soon an innocent honeymoon pcopted his cell, 

And Virtue and Love from his hat dash’d the shell, 

And Solitude heard his for ever Farewell. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. XI. 
SUDDEN CHANGES. 
The wheel of life is turning quickly round, 
And in one place is very seldom found : 
The Mid'ife wheels us in, and Death he wheels 
us out, 
Good lack-a-day! how we are wheeled about. 
Old Ballad. 


And nothi:g is but is not. —Shakspeare. 


“ What a host of blunders I have 
been committing this morning!” said 
my rattle of a Cousin, the Guardsman ; 
« P)—me if I ever make another morn- 
ing call, or ever venture to talk upon 
religion, politics, or any other topic but 
horse-racing or drinking, as long as I 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SE AS FE TET: NE FOF 


live. I have no doubt but that I shall 
be disinherited by my aunt, Lady Agnes, 
that the General will never speak to me 
again, and that the money-lending agent 
will never advance me another shilling. 
The devil is in the town. Such are the 
sudden changes, religious, political, and 
moral, that like an unsafe and an un- 
steady climate, for which one would re- 
quire to alter one’s dress half a dozen 
times a day, a man would need a 
diary of his acquaintances’ actions, in 
order to regulate his features and con- 
versation by. Who on earth would have 
expected my old Aunt to have turned 
methodist; the General to be a govern- 
ment man; or the old rascal Twenty-per- 
cent to be a moralist ? Why my Aunt was 
the gayest of the gay in her youth, and 
used to sit up all night playing at brag 
and drinking noyeau like a dragoon in 
her later years. ‘The General used to put 
you to sleep with his philippics against 
the administration, against bribery, cor- 
ruption, violation of the privileg2s of the 
people, borough-mongers, the influence 
of the aristocracy, and court favour. 
Ands for old Cocker (as I used to call 
him,) he was the hardest going old vil- 
lain [ ever knew, and cost me many a 
head-ache when I wanted a loan from 
him. Now, forsooth, he is all propriety 
and morality.” 

‘ What a reprobate you are,’ said I to 
this scape-grace. “ Not at all, Sir: but 
hear my story.” And here it may be 
remarked, that although the disparity of 
years and the difference of habit is such 
betwixt this giddy youth and myself, yet, 
as he has nothing to hope and nothing 
to fear from me, and as I loved him in 


| his childhood, he has every confidence in 


me, and tells me all his adventures and 
all his scrapes; for, from a degree of 
good-nature which I possess, I am uni- 
versally trusted. 

«Thad heard,” recommenced he, “ that 
my Aunt was verily ill, and I imagined 
that she was perhaps about to quit; so 
I thought it was as polite to pay her a 
visit, and to do the pretty, by shewing 
her a little attention for a short time. 
How are you, Aunt? said I, as I entered 
her apartment: You don’t look so ill 
(this was not true, she looked very ill, 
which I thought rather promising to 
me:) pray what is your complaint?” 
‘It is what my physicians call dyspepsia,’ 
replied she—‘ a debility of the stomach, 
which is scarcely able to perform its 
office; I have not eaten an ounce of 
solid food (she said nothing about drink) 
for the last fortnight ; but this (continued 
she, laying her hand on a folio Bible,) 
‘ this is my food.’ “ Rather dry, Aunt! 





answered I: no wonder that you cannot 
digest it: why you don’t think that I can 
swallow all that.” ‘What do you mean?’ 
answered she, who could not stomach 
my remark. ‘‘ Why, have the Bethel and 
Ebenezer people, the Jumpers or the 
Methodists, got hold of you?” ‘ Peace, 
reprobate,’ cried she, ‘I am under con- 
viction.’ For what crime thought I to 
myself! but I saw it was in vain to pro- 
ceed. She gave me a very severe lec- 
ture on leading an exemplary life, and 
quoted scripture at every sentence, ac- 
companied by a turning up of her eyes, 
which so alarmed me that I was glad to 
get clear of her. 

“From my Aunt’s I proceeded to the 
General’s, where, as I had a favor to ask, 
I pretended (as usual) to be of his opi- 
nion in politics, by way of giving him 
an opportunity to grumble, and by that 
means to gain my point. I began by 
abusing ministry, and by saying that we 
were ruined; but I soon found that as 
my Aunt, who was under conviction, had 
received a new light, so the General, 
who was about to get into the House, 
had embraced a new political creed. He 
had it seems had an offer of a seat, on 
condition that he should bind himself to 
a certain line of conduct, and he had 
readily agreed to these terms, from the 
vanity of being a parliament man. My 
diatribe was therefore most inopportune. 
He contented himself with observing, 
that men had a right to change their 
opinions upon conviction, and that his 
former notions were erroneous, and he 
had done so. He added, that I was very 
intemperate in my politics, and concluded 
that it was the duty of every military 
man to strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment ; and that when he did not do so, 
he thought that his Sovereign ought to 
dispense with his services. This was 
truly alarming to one who had just em- 
barked in a favourite profession : so I 
explained away in the best manner | 
could, and withdrew, regretting my un- 
successful hypocrisy. 

“ The want of money now drove me 
to the Agent and money-scrivener, with 
whom I was often obliged to mispend 
an hour in excessive drinking, in order 
to bring him into lending me at usurious 
interest. I found him (instead of being 
in a suit of mourning, and his bald head 
powdered, half tipsy, and a pen behind 
his ear) reclined on a sofa in a new 
olive coloured tunique, a flaxen wig, 
white trowsers, and a white hat, under 
which his purpureal countenance, stud- 
ded with topaz blotches, had a very cu- 
rious effect. He was moreover perfectly 
sober. “ Well, old Cocker,” said 1, 
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« how are you to day? Have you had 
your drop ? and how’s Peg?” (his house- 
keeper.) ‘ Sir,’ replied the old villain, 
‘you make very free; I have left off 
drinking in a morning; and as for Mrs. 
Tripartite, Margaret that was, I must 
have her treated with the respect due to 
my spouse.’ I remembered having treat- 
ed her very often before ; but I saw that 
the game was up here also, for the old 
usurer had been married that morning. 
I contented myself with asking for a 
hundred pounds by way of bill at two 
months, for which I offered ten guineas 
premium; but I was refused. I there- 
fore blew up the hoary humbug @ la 
Congreve. I told him he was an old hy- 
pocrite and an usurer, that I had too 
often demeaned myself by my conde- 
scensions towards him, that I regretted 
that I had been so often his dupe, that 
in future I should keep company better 
suited to my age and to my rank in life, 
and that Peg and he might go to the 
devil their own way. 

“ Defeated thus at all points, I am 
come to you for the loan of the sum in 
question, which as a soldier and a gen- 
tleman I will return you in two months. 
I shall not offend you by talking of in- 
terest ; but my gratitude may be some 
compensation for obliging me, and for 
laying out your money for this short 
time. I'll make no promises, but I will 
try and be steadier; for I know that I 
am going a little too hard. And now you 
have heard my whole story.” 

I am neither rich nor poor, but I live 
well, am independent, model my own 
conduct by prudence, and have leisure 
to watch the conduct of others. 

There appeared so much candour in 
this youth’s story, that I lent him the 
money; and—he paid me honourably. 
There are many instances of these fops 
in the dressing-room being heroes 
abroad ; and not unfrequently these rakes 
of twenty turn to something very good 
in ten years after. 


Tue Hermit 1n Lonpvon. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. G. C. ASHLEY. 

Mr. General Christopher Ashley, whose 
death we noticed a fortnight ago, never 
was a composer, but was advantageously 
known as leader of the band at the Covent 
yarden oratorios, which for the last few 
years he has however declined. He stood 
amongst the first ranks as a violin player, 
though inferior to Cramer, Weichsell, and 
several others. His musical acquirements 
were the result of great labour. His father, 
when he was young, locked him up in a 
room for several days together, putting in 





his victuals to him from time to tiie, with 
an order to practise the Messiah and no- 
thing else. On his coming out, his father 
expected him to be perfect in the first act, 
but was much pleased to find that he had 
completely mastered the whole of the ora- 
torio. There were four brothers of this 
family, all of whom, through the tuition of 
their father, were musical. The eldest, 
General Christopher Ashley; the second, 
Mr. John Ashley, who died three or four 
years since: he used to play the organ at 
the oratorios. Charles Jane Ashley, the 
third, is the present conductor of them at 
Govent Garden Theatre, and plays the 
violoncello; the fourth son is Mr. Richard 
Godfrey Ashley, who has been most of his 
life a coal-merchant, but plays the viola at 
the oratorios, and is organist of Chiswick 
Church. They have been successful in 
bringing forward female singers, among 
whom, Mrs. Vaughan, then Miss Tennant, 
and Mrs. Salmon, then Miss Munday, were 
pupils of distinguished note. 





DR. FORKEL. 


Dr. Johann Nicolaus Forkel, the author 
of the celebrated General History of Music, 
died lately at Gottingen, at the advanced 
age of 69. Dr. Forkel, who had devoted 
himself to the study and cultivation of 
music, was one of, the most learned 
theorists of the present ~*~ and moreover 
a man of extensive gencral information and 
indefatigable industry. Of his numerous 
works, those nrost remarkable for depth of 
research are, Die Allgemeine Literatur der 
Musik, and Die Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Musik, the first part of which was published 
in 1788, and the second part in 1801. His 
History of Music is indeed acknowledged 
to be superior to any work that has been 
produced on the same subject in Germany 
or elsewhere. It is much to be regretted 
that the deceased did not live to complete 
the third part of his history, which treats 
of the music of Germany, for which, during 
the last seventeen years, he was constantly 
employed in collecting materials. We sin- 
cerely hope that what he has written and col- 
lected for this purpose may not be lost to 
the world, but that it may fall into the 
hands of some one capable of completing a 
task which has been so ably begun. Indeed 
it may confidently be asserted, that such a 
musical treasure as Forkel has collected 
from his own extensive knowledge and that 
of his precursors, aided. by the treasures of 
his valuable musical library and that of the 
University of Géttingen, if once dispersed, 
can never again be combined together. 





THR LATE MR. PALMER. 


Mr. Palmer, we are informed by a 
correspondent, received an allowance of 
3000/7. per annum from the Post-office, and 
not 2000/. per ann. as stated in No. 85 of 


the Literary Gazette. The sum of 50,000/. 
there mentioned, was given by Parliament 
in commutation of certain claims of per 
centage which Mr. Palmer made under his 





original appointment as ‘‘ Comptroller,” 
upon the increased net revenue of the 
Post-oftice above 240,000/. exclusive of 
any additional rates. 





THE DRAMA. 


OPENING OF DRURY LANE: 12 sept. 
Drury Lane has opened at last by Law and 
against common sense. The Theatre must 
have some most singular and undiscovered 
vitality about it, if it can resist the pressure 
of its present management; Peter Moore, 
Esq. and M.P. having reinforced his weight 
of train by the ponderousness of Stephen 
Kemble’s, Esq. and M.P. immensity of body. 
Intellectual and corporeal gravity combined 
must carry the day, and Drury Lane is in 
our estimate as sure of perishing as any cri- 
minal under the peine forte et dure. 
‘Fore Gad,” as Falstaff says, ‘‘ there are 
but two honest men in the kingdom, and 
one of them is fat and grows old.” How 
this Dighton and Forrest will answer for 
their midnight strangulation of this child 
of Royal Patronage, must be left to their 
own consciences, the deed seems to be 
doing: The Theatre Royal is already yasp- 
ing for life, and a few struggles more or 
less are not worth taking into account, when 
we are to pass sentence on its managers 
of the bowstring. What can be done with 
the hollow of the mansion in which those 
burlesques on public taste have been per- 
formed, may rest as a serious question with 
the few rational persons who yet conde- 
scend to take any interest in the subject. 
It is not round, and therefore cannot con- 
veniently be turned into a riding-house; it 
is too ro my fora regs club; it.is not 
roomy enough fur an adjournment from 
Palace Yard—in the one instance, Gale 
Jones’s treble would sink into a whine of 
faction; in the other, the roar of Orator 
Hunts lungs would overwhelm the thun- 
ders of his nonsense, and the clamour of 
riot be extinguished by the strength of its 
reverberation; too bright for a phantas- 
magoria, and too dark for a puppet-show, 
its sole hope is in the conventicle line; and 
if a new Joanna Southcot feels a new im- 
pulse for deification, now is her time to 
take possession of her temple. The Sea- 
son has commenced, as we knew from the 
folly of its Dictator that it would; and it 
has commenced to empty benches, as we 
had equally predicted from the moment of 
ascertaining into what active, dexterous, 
and lucky hands, it was to be precipitated. 

Stephen Kemble may be a man of as 
much taste as circumference, but we should 
as soon expect the qualities of a manager 
from the stuffing of his own arm-chair. As 
Mr. Moore has detailed his own concep- 
tions of management in his printed letter to 
Mr. Raymond, or has, in Dogberry’s em- 
phatic words, ‘‘ Written himself down an 
Ass,” we leave him, as beyond all illustra- 
tion. Not even the stufiing of the arm- 
chair can figure out that mass of animal 
evuvie, soft, uniform, and hot, which in 
him fills up the cavity allotted in ordinary 
heads for , intellectual organ. But there 
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is already, if report say true, ‘* Schism in 
the State;” Stephen sits like the first mar- 
tyr in the centre of persecution, protesting 
against the abominations that beset him on 
every side in the shape of theatrical he- 
resies, deelaiming against the hopeless vul- 
garism of a Company as new to him and to 
each other as they are to acting, giving 
lectures in the English language to dialec- 
ticians amassed from the barns and barba- 
rism of the remotest Yorkshire, and long- 
ing obstreperously tu close a mission, 
which, instead of the primitive Savrea tu- 
nica, is likely to be no less fatal to him by 
the /oss of so many stone fretted away 
from his valuable corporeality. But as a 
manager he has only shown that he was a 
fit coadjutor for his inflated -principal. 
After the warning voice of a Special Com- 
mittee, reinforced by the thunders of Mr. 
Robins’s accustomed hammer, without hav- 
ing before his — the salutary fear of being 
knocked down by the hammer which gives 
such irrecoverable blows, he had made no 
preparation for the “‘ Opening,” better than 
Romeo and Juliet; and found no better ex- 
periment on public patience, even in that 
Novel Drama, than Mr. H. Kemble’s Ro- 
meo. The son of Croesus burst his dumb- 
ness when he saw his father’s life in jeo- 
pardy, and due praise may be given to the 
filial piety that made this extraordinary and 
inauspicious effort in Mr. H. Kemble. But 
what are we to think of the parental cruelty 
which could fling forward a slender and 
amiable youth into the very front of the 
battle, where hisses both loud and deep 
were sure to wither up his might before he 
could display any thing beyond ‘ soft suf- 
ferance.” His performance of Romeo was 
like his performance of other characters in 
his previous trial of the Metropolitan Stage, 
and we shall therefore say no more on the 
topic than referring to the chronicled jnudg- 
ment of our predecessors, in the misery 
of seeing Shakspeare begrimed a la mode 
de Newcastle. We say this without any 
wish to give pain to the feelings of the 
young actor ; it is only kindness and gene- 
rosity in any man who will tell Mr. H. Kem- 
dle that he does not display the powers of 
an actor, that a hendved other respectable 
ways of making his bread may be open 
to his acquirements, but that the dis- 
tinctions of the stage are shut upon him; 
that this advice, candidly and compassion- 
ately given, cannot be adopted too soon; 
and that if his stars now induce him to for- 
swear sentiment and silk shoes, poetry and 
plumage, for ever and ever, he will have to 
thank us for all the comforts that his future 
fortunes may wrap round him. /u/iet was 
en ed by another experimentalist, . we 
velieve a Miss Moody, now Mrs. Maken- 
zie. Her failure was marvellously perfect. 
Thus the opening of the Theatre, that 
ominous day, ‘* big with the fates” of 
Drury, and of a host of proprietors and 
creditors, was not left to the chances which 
might cloud its destinies, but was obducted 
and gloomed by the nebulous industry of 
its diform manager. Before this ‘ cloud 


compeller” all hope has been obscured, 





and on the second night of performance 
the yawning boxes might have contributed 
about five pounds to the yawning treasury. 

We must defer our remarks on other 
black deeds till next Saturday. 


Covent GarpEN.—We have not now 
space to remark largely on the perform- 
ances of this Theatre, but they may be 
taken as the direct contrast to those of its 
solitary sister. The principal novelty has 
been a Mr. Farren from the Dublin thea- 
tre, who come as the representative of the 
Sir Peter Teazles and Lord Oglebys, and 
“« id genus omne.” He has already — 
the former part, and tolerably well; but 
we are not awakened to any very felicitous 
conceptions in his study of the character, 
and we were repelled by some obvious 
quackery. His Sir Peter is too old, too 
precise, and too pantomimic for our ad- 
miration. 


HayMaRKEtT.—The sun did not shine 
upon the Haymarket at ‘the beginning of 
the season; Mr. Jamieson’s comedy did 
not attract, and affairs were dull and cheer- 
less, when the Green Man, got up on the 
spur of the moment, luckily restored the 
house to crowded and applauding audiences. 
Mr. Warde, Mr. J. Russell, Miss E. 
Blanchard, new actors (the last entirely, 
the second almost, and the first altogether 
to London) have appeared advantageously ; 
and Terry, Jones, Liston, Gibbs, Russell, 
have shewn on what sure grounds of merit 
their public appreciation stands, when they 
play ehere every gesture, look, action, tone, 
and turn of expression, can be critically 
seen and examined. A small theatre is 
the surest test of histrionic abilities. 

On Saturday the house closed with one 
of Mr. Colman’s neat addresses, as neatly 
delivered by Mr. Terry: 


«* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I have now 
the honour of addressing you, to offer the 
acknowledgments of the Proprietors of this 
Theatre, on the close of their season ;— 
and you may recollect, that they assured 
you it should be ‘ a short life and a merry 
one.” 

“« The first part of this promise they gave 
with the utmost confidence, being morally 
certain that their old friends and guaran- 
tees, of Covent Garden or of Drury Lane 
(if not of both,) would be anxious to re- 
deem this ,.house’s, pledge of Brevity, 
before it was in any danger of being for- 
feited. 

“* As to the second part of their obliga- 
tion,—that of producing mirth,—you have 
exonerated them. If they have not furnished 
mirth themselves, you, certainly, have 
brought it with you; for (bating those re- 
presentations, or parts of representation, 
when we courted your graver attention,) 
never was a merrier set of kind souls than 
our audiences of this summer. 

“‘In short,—for every thing at present 
must ‘be short here,—the Proprietors seem 
to have accomplished their ends of afford- 








ing you satisfaction, even from one end of 


the season to the other;—but how (if this 
—— of curtailment should proceed,) 
they are to make doth ends meet, is a matter 
of too serious consideration to obtrude upon 
your minds at this moment. 

“They depute me, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, to entreat your acceptance of their 
warmest gratitade; to which allow me to 
add, most respectfully, the farewell tribute 
of the Performers: We wish you all, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—4 long life and a merry 
one!” 








VARIETIES. 


HENRY CAREY, THE POET. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Henry Carey was one of our most popular 
poets ; he indeed has unluckily met with only 
dictionary crities,or,what is as fatal to genius, 
the cold, undistinguishing commendation 
of = men, on subjects of humour, wit, 
and the lighter poetry. The works of Carey 
do not appear in any of our great collec- 
tions, where the works of Walsh, Duke, 
and Yalden, slumber on their thrones. 

Yet Carey was a true son of the Muses, 
and one of the most successful writers in 
our language. He is the author of several 
little national poems. In early life, he sue- 
cessfully burlesqued the affected versifica- 
tion of Ambrose Phillips, in his baby poems, 
to which he gave the fortunate appellation 
of ** Namby Pamby, a panegyric on the 
new versification;” a term descriptive in 
sound of these chiming follies, and now 
adopted in the style of criticism. Carey’s 
Namby Pamby was at first considered by 
Swift as the satirical effusion of Pope, and 
by Pope as the humorous ridicule of Swift. 
His ballad of ‘* Sally in our Alley,” was 
more than once commended for its nature 
by Addison, and is sung to this day. Of 
the national air, ‘‘ God save the King,” he 
was the author, both of the words and of 
the music. He was very successful on the 
stage, and wrote admirable burlesques of 
the Italian opera, in the ‘ Dragon of 
Wantley,” and ‘‘ the Dragoness;” and the 
mock tragedy of ‘‘ Chrononhotonthologos” 
is not forgotten. Among his poems, lie 
still concealed several original pieces : those 
which have a political turn are particularly 
good, for the politics of Carey were those 
of a poet and a patriot. ; 

At the time that this poet could neither 
walk the streets, nor be seated at the con- 
vivial board, without listening to his own 
songs and his own music—for in truth the 
whole nation was echoing his verse, and 
crowded theatres were clapping to his wit 
and humour—while this very man himself, 
— by his streng humanity, had founded 
a fund for ‘decayed musicians ”—at this 
moment was Carey himself so broken- 
hearted, and his own common comforts 80 
utterly neglected, that in despair, not waiting 
for nature to relieve him from the burthen 
of existence, he laid violent hands on him- 
self; and when found dead, had only ong 
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halfpenny in his pocket! Such was the fate 
of the author of some of the most popular 
pieces in our language! He left a son, 
who inherited his misery, and a gleam of 
his genius. 





ExpeDITION TO THE N. Pote.—The offi- 
cial dispatches from the ships employed on 
the discovery of the North-west passage have 
been received. They are dated July 28th, 
at which time the Isabela and the Alex- 
ander were in latitude 75 deg. 30 min. N., 
longitude 60 deg. 30 min. W., well over to 
the American coast, the weather serene and 
perfectly clear. The variation of the com- 
pass, by accurate observations repeatedly 
made on board both ships, was 89 deg., and 
the dip 84 deg.30 min. which led them to con- 
clude that they were approaching very nearly 
to the magnetic pele. It had been perfectly 
calm: the sea was as smooth as glass for 
three or four days, and the current drifted 
them to the South-eastward, which raised 
their hopes of an open passage round the 
point of America, from which quarter it 
appeared to proceed. All the way up the 
middle of Davis’s Straits they skirted an 
unbroken field of ice on the left, but as 
they proceeded, it became thinner, and ap- 
parently rotten, and they were sanguine 
that the moment the breeze sprung up, the 
ice to the westward would open to them a 
passage, and, allow them to reach the 
northern shores of America. The utmost 
harmony prevailed among the officers and 
every part of the ships’ companies, and all 
were in perfect health. 

The following is an extract of a private 
_ which has appeared in the Morning 

Post :-— 


“ His Majesty’s Ship Isabella,at Sea,Lat. 75.25. 
Long. 60.7. variation 88. 46.—July 25. 

“Dear D—, This is our last opportunity 
this year, therefore I could not let it pass 
without writing, although nothing has passed 
since my last. We are now to the Narth- 
ward of all the ships that are fishing: we 
see some a long way astern: the boat with 
dispatches is going immediately to one of 
them: they have followed a great way this 
year, and have been very kind in giving us 
every assistance when in the ice; I sin- 
cerely wish them all safe back ; they have 
4 long way to go through the ice. The 
coast begins to look more and more miser- 
able: as we get North, it has more the 
appearance of a chain of ice mountains than 
and; the sea is one solid field of ice as far 
as the eye can reach. When the wind blows 
from the North, we find narrow passages 
ii it, and through them we pass on: some- 
mes the whole of our men are on the ice, 
dragging the ship along the edge of the 
flaws. From the very great variation, we 
rannot be a great way from the magnetic 
pole: you will see the variation by our last 
observation on the ice at the head of the 
etter. 

“PS. I cannot yet say any thing about 
the success of our voyage; the season I 
think is favourable. Young R—— and I 
had a long hunt after a very large bear the 
other day, but he got away from us. 





The following anecdote is to be found in 
*« Bredow's Chronicle of the 19th century, 
for 1807.” As this interesting but volu- 
minous German work is doubtless unknown 
to the greater part of our readers, we hope 
to do them a pleasure by extracting it for 
their entertainment. 

In the French and Latin Dictionary by 
Boiste, page 750 of the 2d edition pub- 
lished in 1803, is the following article, 
printed thus : 

Spoliateur, s.m. Spoliator, qui dépouille, qui vole. 
G, C. Spoliatrice, s. f. Buonaparte. 

In the year 1804, after many hundred 
copies of the dictionary had been sold, this 
article was noticed. The author, the printer, 
and the publisher, were arrested, all the 
copies of the dictionary seized, and the 
presses put under seal. Boiste is ques- 
tioned; he boldly complains of this pro- 
ceeding, and demands what it all means ? 
«« Did you,” he is asked, ‘‘ write this dic- 
tionary?” *‘ Yes.’ ‘* Did you write this 
sheet, this page, this article?” ‘ Yes.’ 
«* And youstill ask what it means ?—What, 
Sir, has the name of Buonaparte to do in 
your dictionary?” < It is to justify myself; 
it was my duty to name my authorities. I 
have not met with the word Spoliatrice any 
where except in an article of the Moniteur 
of such a day, month, and year, which runs 
thus, “ La nation Angloise, cette nation 
Spoliatrice.’ ‘« But why is the name printed 
in such remarkably large letters?” ‘ Out 
of respect, because it is that of the First 
Consul,’ 

The Moniteur was consulted; the case 
was found to be as Boiste had represented 
it; all the persons arrested were set at 
liberty, but the publisher was ordered to 
have the leaf reprinted, and to leave out the 
name of Buonaparte. In the new copies 
there is a cancel, and after Spoliatrice, s. f. 
only the letter B. But there are many 
copies in circulation which have the name 
at full length. 





An eminent Freach optician has received 
an order for a kaleidoscope which it is sup- 
posed will cost about 20,000 francs. This 
price will not appear exorbitant when it is 
considered that topazes, rubies, emeralds, 
brilliants, and other precious stones, will 
be substituted for pieces of glass, which 
are usually employed in making these in- 
struments. This kaleidoscope is intended 
as: a present from the French government 
tu a foreign court. 


M. Schlegel, who has been recently ap- 
pointed to the philosophic chair at Berlin, 
and who may be regarded as one of the 
most distinguished chiefs of the School of 
Romance, has lately made a romantic 
union, by marrying a beautiful and very 
young lady, the daughter of Professor 
Paulus of Heidelberg. 


An individual who wanted a person to 
take care of children, advertised in an 
American paper—for one whose patience is 
inexhaustible, whose temper is tireless, 
whose vigilance is unwinking, whose power 





of pleasing is boundless, whose industry is 
matchless, and whose neatness is unparal- 
leled. 


A machine has been invented at Rome 
for dragging: the Tiber, from the Ponte 
Molle to San Pietro, for the valuable objects 
of antiquity which it is believed lie buried 
under the waters. Many are of opinion 
that the gold candlesticks of the Temple of 
Jerusalem will be recovered; but though 
these articles should not be found, there is 
reason to expect that many valuable anti- 
quities will be drawn from the bed of the 
river. 


There is in the neighbourhood of Bam- 
berg an apple-tree which excites the as- 
tonishment of the curious. It bears 268 
different kinds of apples; it will bear 300, 
but the grafts have not yet all taken. The 
proprietor of this tree, which is perhaps 
the most singular in the world, has aflixed 
a ticket to each branch, to indicate the 
quality of its fruit. The Russians bivou- 
acked near this king of apple-trees in 1815, 
and they entertained a most religious re- 
spect for it. 


M. Biergang, notary at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
is writing a grand historical drama, in- 
tended to be represented for the entertain- 
ment of the allied Sovereisns. Charle- 
magne is the hero of the piece; the other 
characters are, his wife Gersinde, his 
daughter Emma, Pope Leo HI., Wittikind, 
Roland, the Persian Ambassador, and Satan : 
the latter appears disguised as an architect. 
The scene is laid at Aix-la-~Chapelle in the 
year 804. 


An Antwerp Journal contains a descrip- 
tion of Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed 
for the meeting of the allied Sovereigns. 
As every one cannot go there to inspect the 
relics which contribute so much to render 
that city famous, our readers will perhaps 
be gratified to know in what they consist. 


Below the altar is a gold shrine, contain- 
ing what are called the great relies, which 
are exhibited only once in seven years. 
They are as follows: Ist. A white robe 
which was worn by the Virgin Mary; 2d, 
The clothes of our Saviour; 3d, The sheet 
in which he was wrapped while on the 
eross; 4th, The cloth in which the body of 
St. John was wrapped after his decapita- 
tion. The other relies are no tess sacred. 
They are twenty-eight in number. We shall 
mention only the head of Charlemagne, and 
his hunting horn, cut out of an elephant’s 


' tooth. 


There are also to be seen the palls or 
funeral cloths which the Kings of France 
were accustomed to send on the day after 
their coronation to be placed upon the 
tomb of Charlemagne. The last was brought 
fron Louis XVI. by M. Papillon de la 
Ferte, the Zntendant des menus-plaisirs du 
Roi. The choice of this ambassador for such 
a mission appears somewhat singular. It 
would lead to the supposition that the King 
ranked acts of devotion among his menus- 


plaisirs, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


SSS 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCZ, 





M. Raoul Rochette has been appointed 
Keeper of the Cabinet of Medals in the 
King’s Library, Paris. 

The celebrated Swedish chemist Berze- 
lius is now on a visit to Paris. He is es- 
teemed one of the most enlightened pro- 
fessors of this delightful science now living. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
ScPpTEMBER. 
Thursday, 10—Thermometer from 43 to 58, 
Barometer from 29, 91 to 29, 97. 
Wind .NbE. and NW. $.—Clear.—A_ heavy 
thunderstorm in the SE. on Tuesday afternoon 
about five.—Several partial showers yesterday 
afternoon ; very little rain here. 
Friday, 11—Thermometer from 39 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 01 to 30, 09. 
Wind W. and NW. 4.—Generally clear. 
Saturday, 12—Thermometer from 41 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 22. 
Wind NW. and N. 4.—Clear. 
Sunday, 13—Thermometer from 47 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 42. 
Wind NbW. and NbE. $.—Morning cloudy: 
afternoon and evening clear. 
Monday, 14—Thermometer from 39 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 41 to 30, 27. 
Wiad SbW. 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Tuesiay, 15—Thermometer from 50 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 02 to 29, 84 
Wind SW. 2.—Cioudy morning: wet after- 


noon. 
Wednesday, \6—Thermometer from 40 to 61..: 
Barometer from 29, 82 to 29, 63. 
Wind SW. 1.—Generally elear till the evening, 
when it rained heavily, with some few flashes of 
lightning and distant thunder in the West. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot give the information 
requested by J. Grant of Edinburgh. 

A Correspondent asks, ‘‘ Is it not Thor- 
walsden who is engaged on a statue of 
Washington, and not Canova?” We may 
have writtem the latter name in a mistake 
Sor the former, but we have not the means 
at present of referring toour authority in 
order to rectify the error, if it be one.—Ep. 

Many notices are sent to us for insertion,’ 
which are adveriisements, and chargeable 
with duty: as we cannot oblige all in this 
way at a less aggregate eapense to our in- 
dividual concern than from 2001. to 3 or 
4001. a year, we beg it may not be taken ill 
if we advise a partition of the amount among 
the parties interested, whose advertisements 
we shall be happy to insert in the regular 
way. 

The short and interesting biographical 
notice of Peter Waldo would open a new 
department in our Miscellany, upon which 
we are unwilling to venture. With the per- 
mission of our Correspondent, however, we 
will submit the Paper to the Editor of the 
valuable work ‘* Annual Obituary,” pub- 
lished yearly by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
and we have little doubt but it would be ad- 
mitted into the appropriate division of that 
publication entitled “‘ Neglected Biography.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Greek Septuagint. 
This Day was published, in 8vo. price 11. 8s. boards, 
handsomely printed and hot-pressed, 


A NEAT EDITION of the SEPTUAGINT, with 
the APOCRYPHA, in one Volume. The text is taken 
from the Oxford Edition of BOS. Same size as the 
Gr. Test. 

*.* This Edition is printed in one Vol. for use in 
Churches and Chapels, as well as the Library.—Also, 


In 3 vols. Svo, 21. 19s, 6d. bds. large paper, 41. 


The Greek Testament; a new Edition, 
with copious N otes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleus- 
ner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin: together with 
parallel passages from the Classics, kc. &c. By the Rev. 
E. VALPY, B.D. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Messrs. Law and 
Whittaker; Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Co. Pater- 
noster-row ; and all other Booksellers. 





. Price 3s. 
OSSIANO; Or, The BATTLE-FIELDS of FIN- 
GAL, in ULSTER, ascertained by the Analogy of Names 
and Places mentioned in Ossian’s Poems. 
By HUGH CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Printed for James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; avd F. Pillans, 
Edinburgh. Also 


1. The Botanical Register for September, 
No. 43, to be continued Monthly, price 4s. Containing 
eight coloured Figures of Exotic Flowers, drawn by Sy- 
denham Edwards, Esq. F.L.S. from living Plants.— 
These Specimens will Le found beautiful Lessons for 
Pupils in drawing. 


2. Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis; or a 
Catalogué of Plants. cultivated in the Neighbourhood of 


London, with their Namés in Latin and English. By 


Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 
And Practical Gardener, 18s. in bds. 





New Picture of London. 
In a few Days will be published, with numerous Views, 
Map and Plan, price 9s. bd. animproved Edition of 


LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE of LONDON;; or, 
A View of the Political, Religious, Medical, Literary, 
Municipal, Commercial, and Moral State of the British 
Metropolis: presenting a brief and luminous Guide to 
the Stranger, on all Subjects connected with general 
Information, Business, or Amusement. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 

*,* This work possesses a decided superiority over every 
similar attempt. The most recent and correct informa- 
tion is arranged in systematic order, the plates are en- 
graved in the best manner, and the whole exhibits a 
faithful picture of the British Metropolis. It is almost 
incredible that so great a mass of information should be 
brought into so small a compass ; and in this respect it 
will not only defeat the arrogant pretensions, but hurl 
back with redoubled force the base insinuations, which 
have tcen obtruded on the public by the knight-errantry 
and quackery of an impudent editor. 





Literature. 

Pinnock’s Improved Editions of Valuable Class Books. 
PINNOCK’S Improved Editions.of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S Histories of England, Greece, and Rome, with 
Questions for Examination. Price 5s. 6d. each. 

*,* Parents and Teachers are respectfully invited to 
peruse and compare Pinnock’s Editions of the above 
standard Historical Works, which are submitted to the 
Public as being decidedly preferable to any others. [n- 
dependent of being edited on a very superior plan, they 
combine many important advantages; as all vulgarities 
of style have been carefully corrected, every indelicate 
allusion sedulously obliterated, and the most valuable 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Late Elections. 


Messrs. PINNOCK and MAUNDER beg leave 
toinform the Public, and particularly the lately elected 
Members of the House of Commons, and the Gentlemen 
of the Law, that they have now in the press, and will 
publish earlyfin October,*A very interesting Work on the 
LATE ELECTIONS. Besides an impartial statement of 
the various contests, well selected Speeches and Addresses, 
it will contain a List (accurately examined at the Crown 
Office) of all the present Members, with such Biographi- 
cal Notices as are consistent with the nature of the Work. 
Literary Gazette Oficé, 267, Strand. 





The Buonaparte Family. 

Just published by Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, 

MEMOIRS of LUCIEN BUONAPARTE, 

PRINCE OF CANINO, 

Drawn up from his Private Correspondence and other 
authentic Documents, translated from the French, in 
2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 18s. 

2. Anecdotes of the Court and Family of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, translated from the French. gyo, 
10s. 6d, 

*,* These works deserve in every respect to be distin- 
guished from the mass of writings that have hitherto ap- 
peared respecting the Buonaparte Family. 


The Memoirs of Lucien are written by one who has 
followed the steps and witnessed the actions of Lucien 
for four and twenty years, and who has obtained access 
to his private correspondence and other authentic docu- 
ments. The Comte de La B— and other distinguished 
persons, formerly on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Lucien, have acknowledged the veracity of the extraor- 
dinary facts now for the first time recorded to the world, 
and which will be read with the highest possible interest. 

The Lady to whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
Anecdotes of the. Court of Napoleon resided in the 
Palace, accompanied the Court on its journies, and when 
the Emperor Was in France, a daynever @lapsed on which 
she did not maintain habitual intercourse with him ; thus 
she was necessarily the witness of a great part of his 
private and domestic life. Attached to the interior and 
private service of the Empress Maria Louisa, she never for 
amoment quitted the young Princess from the period of 
her arrival in France, until her departure for Germany. 
The various facts which she now submits to the public, 
and of the chief part of which she was herself an eye wit- 
ness, are therefore drawn from the most unquestionable 
source; besides her situation, by placing her on an inti- 
mate footing with the individuals of the Court, enabled 
her to collect information which lay beyond the public 
reach. Her veracity may be the more firmly relied on, since 
she has nothing either to hope for or to fear, and no motive 
either to flatter or calumniate. Her chief object is to 
present to the Historian, who may hereafter wish to trace 
an impartial picture of the reign of Napoleon, some 
traits, the correctness of which cannot be called in ques 
tion.—Preface. 





HAiscellancous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, a 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 














and interesting matter added, consisting of Introd y 
Chapters descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the 


ksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, § 
where Communications (post paid) are requested tobe 
dd d to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 





Ancient Britons, Greeks, and R and 
Mythological, Biographical, and Geographical Notes, 





sellers, Newsmen and Stationers, in Town or Country 
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